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Original. 
THE STAR OF LOVE 


Beauty and soul! in wreath divine, 
Are twined around thy forehead’s shrine, 
While sweetest thoughts and sunny smiles, 
Gleam out ’midst love’s ambrosial wiles, 
Like twin stars on the crest of night, 
Thin eyes are flashing lustrous light, 
And on thy lips of crimson hue, 
Thy breath dissolves in balmy dew, 
Just as the night’s tears on the rose, 
Melt when the gates of morn unclose. 
Houri of Fancy’s fairest dream, 
So sweetly does thine image beam, 
As if some angel with his wing, 
Had waked thy young heart’s slumbering, 
From visions clothed in glory’s light, 
In realms of Paradise all bright, 
That doubly strong thy claims should prove, 
Young beauty to—The Star of Love! 
What look’st thine eye on, maiden fair, 
That joy and love are sparkling there ? 
Is’t he to whom thy virgin vows 
Were breathed beneath the moonlight boughs ? 
When came sweet sighs in those loved hours, 
Like summer winds o’er beds of flow’rs, 
And honied tones in whispers fell, 
Soft as the zephyr’s balmy swell. 
Yes! idol of the martial throng, 
Thy lover moves in pride along; 
Fix’d is his glance on thy sweet face, 
Thy bosom’s thoughts and truth to trace. 
But, ah! bless’d sight thy speaking eye, 
Soon clears each doubt, dispels each sigh, 
For Love sits there upon his throne, 
Bound with Truth’s bright and spotless zone— 
While, on thy arm of beauty’s mould, 
White as the snow-robe’s wreathy fold, 
His gift—the bracelet flashes now! 
Symbol of that eternal vow, 
That soon thy youthful heart shall twine 
In rosy links at Hymen’s shrine, 
Where blessings round thy form shall move, 
And voices hail thee, Star of Love! 
Oh! well may pleasure gild thy cheek, 
Thou rose of love—young maiden meek! 
For life, to thee, has ever been, 
One cloudless sky—a golden sheen— 
A garden, rich with fadeless flowers, 


Where bright hopes roved through sweetest aypem, 


And brighter may thy future beam, 

The loveliest type in Fancy’s dream, 

Thou gem of radiance—sun-ey'd dove, 

Thou beautiful—The Star of Love! R. 
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THE SACRED MINSTREL. 


BY LYDIA H. SIGOURNEY. 


Tue King of [srael sat in state, 
Within his palace fair, 
Where falling fountains, pure and cool 
Assuag'd the summer air. 
But shrouded was the son of Kish, 
’Mid all his regal grace, 
The essence of a troubled soul, 
Swept foaming o’er his face. 
In vain were pomp, or regal power, 
Or courtier’s flattering tone, 
For pride and hatred basely sat 
Upon his bosom’s throne. 
He call’d upon his minstrel-boy, 
With hair as bright as gold, 
Who mus’d within a deep recess, 
Where droop’d the curtain’s fold. 
Upon his minstrel-boy he call’d, 
And forth the stripling came, 
With beauty on his ruddy brow, 
Like morn’s enkindling flame. 
“‘Give music,” said the moody king, 
Nor rais’d his gloomy eye— 
“ Thou eon of Jesse, bring the harp, 
And wake its melody.” 
He thought upon his father’s flock, 
Which long in pastures green 
He fed, where flow’d with silver sound 
The rivulets between. 
He thought of Bethlehem’s star-l't skies, 
Beneath whose liquid rays 
He gaz’d upon the glorious arch, 
And sang its Maker’s praise. 
Then boldly o’er the sacred harp, 
He pour'd in thrilling strain, 
The promptings of a joyous heart, 
That knew nor care nor pain. 
The monarch leaning on his hand, 
Drank long the wondrous lay, 
And clouds were lifted from his brow, 
As when the sunbeams play. 
The purple o'er his heaving breast, 
That throbb’d so wild, grew still, 
And Saul’s clear eye gleam’d out, as when 
He did Jehovah’s will. 
Oh, ye who feel the poison-fumes 
Of earth’s fermenting care 
Steal o’er the sky of hope, and dim 
What Heaven created fair, 
Ask music from a guileless heart, 
High tones, with sweetness fraught, 
And by that amulet divine, 
Subdue the sinful thought. 
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|| Young girls, schoolmates and friends, with their heads 
| bending together, and smiles dimpling their fresh lips, 
|, all, doubtless conversing about sacred themes befitting 


Original. 
THE OLD DEACON. 


' 
BY ANN 8. STEPHENS. || the day. 
~~ | Such was the aspect of our village on the Sabbath, 
“She loved not wisely, but too well.” | when the subject of this little sketch takes us to the old 


Ir was a balmy pleasant Sabbath morning; so green | Presbyterian meeting-house on School Hill, a sombre, 
and tranquil was our valley home, that the very air | ancient pile, already familiar to those of our readers 
seemed more holy than on other days. The dew was || who have read the ‘‘ Home Sketches” preceding this. 
floating in a veil of soft mist from the meadows on | Our academy bell had not ceased ringing, when the 
School Hill, where the sunshine came warmly, while the | congregation came slowly in through the different doors 
wild-flowers in the valley lay in shadow, still heavy with ‘| of the meeting-house, and arranged themselves at will 
the night rain. The trees which feathered the hill sides, \ in the square pews which crowded the body. The min- 
were vividly green, and Castle Rock towered—a magni- ] ister had not yet arrived, a circumstance which occurred 
ficent picture—its base washed by the water, and dark- \,to some of the congregation as somewhat singular. 
ened by unbroken shadow, while a soft fleecy cloud, 1 Twenty years he had been their pastor, and during that 
woven and impregnated with silvery light, floated among || time, had never once kept his congregation waiting. At 
its topmost cliffs. The two villages lay upon their op- | length he appeared at the southern entrance, and walked 
posite hills, with the deep river gliding between, like || yp the aisle, followed by his grey-headed old deacon. 
miniature cities, deserted by the feet of men; not || The minister paused at the foot of the pulpit stairs, and 
sound arose to disturb the sweet music of nature, for it || with a look of deep and respectful reverence, held the 
was the hour of morning prayer, and there was scarcely door of the “ Deacon’s Seat,” while the old man passed 
a hearthstone which, at that time, was not made a | in. That little attention went to the deacon’s heart; he 
domestic altar. ' At last a deep bell-tone came sweeping || raised his heavy eyes to the pastor with a meek and 
over the valley from the Episcopal steeple, and was | heart-touching expression of gratitude, that softened 
answered by a cheerful peal from the belfry of our new || many who looked upon it, even to tears. The minister 
academy. The reverberations were still sounding, mel- |! turned away and went up the stairs, not in hig usual 
lowed by the distant rocks, when the hitherto silent vil- Resdets manner, but hurriedly, and with unsteady foot- 
lage seemed suddenly teeming with life. The dwelling: | steps. When he arrived in the pulpit, those who sat in 
houses were flung open, and the inhabitants came forth || the gallery saw him fall upon his knees, bury his face in 
in smiling family groups, prepared for worship. Gradu-|) his hands, and pray earnestly, and, it might be, weep, 
ally they divided into separate parties. The Presbyte-|| for when he arose, his eyes were dim and flushed. 
rians walked slowly toward their huge old meeting-house, | Directly after the entrance of the minister and deacon, 
and the more gaily-dressed Episcopalians seeking their |) came two females, one a tall, spare woman, with thin 
more fashionable house of worship. It was a pleasant features, very pale, and bespeaking continued but meekly- 
sight—those people, simple in their habits, yet stern if || endured suffering. There was a beautiful and Quaker- 
not bigoted sectarians, gathering together for so good || like simplicity in the book muslin kerchief folded over 
purpose. Old people were out—grandfathers and grand- || the bosom of her black silk dress, with the corners 
mothers, with the blossom of the grave on their aged || drawn under the riband strings in front, and pinned 
temples. Children, with their rosy cheeks and sunny || smoothly to the dress behind. Her grey hair was parted 
eyes, rendered more rosy and more bright with pride va neatly under the black straw bonnet, and those who knew 

their white frocks, pretty straw bonnets, and pink || her, remarked that it had gained much of its silver since 
wreaths. It was pleasant to see the little men and || she had last entered that door. - In her arms the matron 
women striving in vain to subdue their bounding steps, || bore a rosy infant, robed in a long white frock, and an 

and school their sparkling faces to a solemnity befitting || embroidered cap. A faint color broke into her sallow 
There, might be seen a newly-married | cheek, for though she did not look up, it seemed to ber 
pair walking bashfully apart not daring to venture on | as if every eye in that assembly was turned upon ber 
the unprecedented boldness of linking arms in public, || burthen. They were all ber neighbors, many of them 
yet feeling very awkward, and almost envying another || kind and truthful friends, who had knelt at the same 
couple who led a roguish little girl between them. She || communion-table with her for years. Yet she could not 
—a mischievous little thing—all the time exerting her || meet their eyes, nor force that tinge of shame from her 
baby strength to wring that chubby hand from her |) pure cheek, but moved humbly forward, weighed to the 
mother’s grasp—pouting her cherry lips when either of |} dust with a sense of humiliation and suffering. A slight, 
her scandalized parents checked her bounding step or too \ fair creature walked by her side, partly shrinking behind 
noisy prattle, and, at last, subdued only by intense admi- || her all the way, pale and drooping like a crushed lily. 
ration of her red morocco shoes, as they flashed in and It was the deacon’s daughter, and the babe was hers; 
out like a brace of woodlilies, beneath her spotted mus- ! but she was unmarried. A bleck dress and plain white 








the oecasion. 





lin dress. 


greensward which grew rich and thick on either side of || complexion. 


H vandyke supplanted the muslin that, in the days of her 


Apart from the rest, and, perhaps, lingering along the | innocence, had harmonized so sweetly with her pur 
The close straw bonnet was the same, but 


the high way, another group, perchance, was gathered. } its trimming of pale blue was displaced by a white satit 
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riband, while the rich and abundant brown curls that had'| brethren not to cast her forth to her disgrace, but to 
formerly drooped over her neck were gathered up, and | accept her confession of error and repentance; to be 
parted plainly over her forehead. One look she cast | merciful, and receive her back to the church. He went 
upon the congregation, then her eyes fell, the long lashes | on to say how humbly she bad crept to his feet, and 
drooped to her burning cheek, and with a downcast brow | prayed him to forgive her; how his wife had spent night 
she followed her mother to a seat, but not that occupied | after night in prayer for her fallen child, and so he left 
by the old deacon. 

‘entered, and many eyes were bent on her, a few from | mercifully by her, and he would bless them for it. 
curiosity, more from an impulse of commiseration. She | 


There was a slight bustle when she | her in their hands, only entreating that they would deal 


Witlingly would the sympathizing elders have received 
sat motionless in a corner of the pew, her head drooping | the stray lamb again, without farther humiliation to the 
forward, and her eyes fixed on the small hands that lay | broken-hearted old man; but it could not be. The 
clasped in her lap. After the little party was settled, a | ungodly were willing to visit the sins of individuals on a 
stillness crept over the house; you might have heard a | whole community. The purity of their church must be 
pin drop, or the rustle of a silk dress, to the extremity of | preserved—the penance exacted. 
that large room. All at once there arose a noise at the} From the time of that church-meeting, the poor father 
door opposite the pulpit; it was but a footstep ringing | ‘bent himself earnestly to the strengthening of his child’s 
on the threshold stone, and yet the people turned their | | good purposes. He made no complaint, and strove to 
heads and looked startled, as if something uncommon | appear—nay, to be—resigined and cheerful; he still 
were about to happen. It was only a handsome, bold- | continued to perform the offices of deacon, though the 
looking young man, who walked up the aisle with a erect gait and somewhat dignified consciousness of worth 
haughty step, and entered a pew on the opposite side | that formerly distinguished him, had utterly disappeared. 
from that occupied by the mother and daughter, and | On each succeeding Sabbath, his brethren observed some 
somewhat nearer the pulpit. new prostration of strength. Day by day his cheek 
grew thin—his voice hollow, and his step more and more 
lessly up, and even smiled when a young girl by whom | feeble. It was a piteous sight—a man who had been 
he seated himself, drew back with a look of indignation || remarkable for bearing his years so bravely, moving 
to the farthest corner of the pew. The old deacon looked | | through the aisles of that old meeting-house with down- 
up as those bold footsteps broke the stillness; his thin |) | cast eyes, and shoulders stooping as beneath a burthen. 
cheek and lips became deathly white, he grasped the | At last the mildew of grief began to wither up the memory 
railing convulsively, half rose, and then fell forward with | of that good man. When the first indications of this ap- 
his face on his hands, and remained motionless as before. | peared, the hearts of his brethren yearned toward the 
Well might the wronged old man yield, for a moment, | poor deacon with a united feeling of deep commiseration. 
to the infirmities of human nature, even in the house of | The day of Julia’s humiliation had been appointed, and 
God. That bold man who thus audaciously intruded | the Sabbath which preceded it, was a sacramental one. 
into his presence, had crept like a serpent to his hearth- |The old deacon was getting very decrepit, and his 
stone—had made his honest name a bye-word, and his | Cciende would have persuaded him from performing the 
daughter, the child of his old age, a creature for men to’ duties of the day. He shook his head, remarked that 
bandy jests about. But for him, that girl, now shrink- H they were very kind, but he was not ill, so they let him 
ing from the gaze of her own friends, would have remained | bear about the silver cup filled with consecrated wine, as 
the pride of his home, a ewe lamb in the church of God. | he had done for twenty years before, though many an eye 
Throngh his wiles she had fallen from the high place of | filled with tears as it marked the continued trembling of 
her religious trust, and now, in the fulness of her peni- | that hand, which more than once caused the cup to shake, 
tence, she had come forward to confess her fault, and | and the wine to run down its sides to the floor. There 
receive forgiveness of the church it had disgraced. || was an absent smile upon his face when he came to his 
The old deacon had lost his children one by one, ’till | daughter’s seat. On finding it empty he stood bewil- 
this gentle girl alone was left to him; he had folded a | dered, and looked helplessly round upon the congrega- 
love for her, his latest born, in his innermost heart, ’till | tion, as if he would have inquired why she was not 
all unconsciously she had become to it an idol. The old | there. Suddenly he seemed to recollect; a mortal pale- 
man thought it was to punish him that God had permit- || ness overspread his face. The wine-cup dropped from 


A battery of glances was 
levelled on him from the galleries, but he looked care-’ 








ted her to sink into temptation; he said so, beseech- 
ingly, to the elders of the church, when, at her request, 
he called them together, and made known her disgrace. | 


his hand, and he was led away, crying like child. 
Many of his brethren visited the afflicted man during 
| the next week. They always found him in his orchard, 


He tried to take some of the blame upon himself; said | | wandering about under the heavy boughs and picking up 
that he had, perhaps, been less indulgent than he should | the withered green apples which the worms had eaten 
have been, and so her affections had been more easily | | way from their unripe stems. These he diligently 
won from her home and duty—that he feared he had | hoarded aw ay near a large sweet briar-bush which grew 
been a proud man—spiritually proud, but now ke was lim a corner of the rail fence. On the next Sabbath he 


more humble, and if his Heavenly Father had allowed’ appeared in the meeting-house, accompanied by the min- 
these things in order to chasten him, the end had been | ister as we have described, to be outraged in the very 
obtained ; he was a stricken old man, but could say, | house of God by the presence of the man who had 
“The will of God be done.” Therefore he besought we desolated his home. 


It is little wonder, that even there, 
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his just wrath was, for a moment, kindled. The service |! infunt. His broad chest heaved beneath its tiny form, 
began, and that erring girl listened to it as one in a | and his eyes seemed fascinated by the deep bine orbs 
dream. Her heart seemed in a painful sleep; but when || which the little creature raised smilingly and full of 
the minister closed his bible, and sat down, the stillness || wonder to his face. Lee bore his son down the aisle, 
made her start. A keen sense of her position came over || laid him gently in his astonished grandmother's lap, and 
her. She cast a frightened look on the pulpit, and then | returned to the pulpit again. Julia still had moved a 
sunk back pale and nervous, her trembling hand wander- | little, and overcome with agitation, leaned heavily 
ing in search of her mother’s. The old lady looked on || against the railing of the pulpit-stairs. Lee bent his 
her with fond grief, whispered soothing words, and ten- || head, and whispered a few earnest words, and held forth 
derly pressed the little hand that so imploringly besought || his hand. She stood, for a moment, like one bewildered, 
her pity. Still the poor girl trembled, and shrunk in her |, gave a doubtful, troubled look into his eyes, and laid her 
seat as if she would have crept away from every human || ‘hand in his. He drew her gently to the table, and ina 
eye. firm, respectful voice, requested the minister to com- 
The minister arose, his face looked calm, but the |, mence the marriage service. 
paper which contained the young girl’s confession, shook || The pastor looked puzzled and irresolute. The whole 
violently in his hands as he unrolled it. Julia knew that } proceeding was so unexpected and strange, that even he 
it was her duty to arise. She put forth her hand, grasped } lost all presence of mind. ‘A publishment is necessary 
the carved work of the seat, and stood upright 'till the } to our laws,” he said, at length, casting a look on the 
reading was finished, staring, all the time, wildly, in the | deacon, but the old man remained motionless, with his 
pastor's face, as if she wondered what it could all be | hands clasped over the railing, and his face bowed upon 
about. She sat down again, pressed a hand over her || them. Thinking him too much agitated to speak, and 
eyes, and seemed asking God to give her more strength. | uncertain of his duty, the divine lifted his voice and 
The minister descended from the pulpit, for there was i demanded if any one present had aught to say against a 


yet to be another ceremony; a baptism of the infant. | marriage between the two persons standing before him. 


That gentle, erring girl was to go up alone with the | Every face in that church was turned on the deacon, 


child of ber shame, that it might be dedicated to God || but he remained silent and motionless, so the challenge 
before the congregation. She arose with touching calm- || was unanswered, and the minister felt compelled to pro- 
ness, took the babe from her mother’s arms, and stepped | 1 ceed with the ceremony, for he remembered what was, 
into the aisle. She wavered at first, and a keen sense of | at first, forgotten, that the pair had been published 
shame dyed her face, neck and very hands, with a pain- | i according to law, months before, when Lee had, without 


ful flush of crimson, but as she passed the pew where || given reason, refused to fulfil bis contract. 


young Lee was sitting, an expression of proud anguish The brief but impressive ceremony was soon over, and 


came to her face, her eyes filled with tears, and she | || with an expression of more true happiness than had 
walked steadily forward to the communion-table, in || ever been witnessed on his fine features before, Lee 
There was not a tearless eye || conducted his wife to her mother, and placed himself 
Aged, stern men, bowed | || respectfully by her side. The poor bride was scarcely 

H | seated, when she buried her face in her handkerchief, 
and burst into a passion of tears, which seemed as if it 
never would be checked. The congregation went out. 
} The young people gathered about the doors, talking over 
while a few members lingered 


front of her father’s seat. 

in that whole congregation. 
their heads to conceal the sympathy betrayed there. 
Young girls—careless, light-hearted creatures, who, 
never dreaming of the frailty of their own natures, had | 
reviled the fallen girl, now wept and sobbed to see her 
thus publicly humbled. Young Lee became powerfully || the late strange scene, 
agitated; his breast heaved, his face flushed hotly, then | behind, to speak with the deacon’s wife before they 
turned very pale, and at last he started up, flung open |, left the church. Lee and his companions stood in 


the pew door, and hurried up the aisle with a disordered \ their pew, looking anxiously toward the old man. There 


and unequal step. /was something unnatural in his motionless position, 
“What name?” inquired the pastor, bending toward || which sent a thrill through the miatron’s heart, and 
the young mother, as he took the child from her arms. | chained her to the floor, as if she had suddenly turned 


Before she had time to speak, Lee stood by her side, || to marble. The minister came down the pulpit stairs, 


and answer@l in a loud, steady voice, “ That of his || and advancing to the old man, laid his hand kindly 
father, James Lee!” | upon the withered fingers clasped over the railing ; he 


The trembling of that poor girl's frame was visible || turned very pale, for the hand which he touched was 


through the whole house, her hand dropped on the table, cold and stiffened in death. The old man was feeble 
and she leaned heavily on it for support, but did not look || with grief, and when young Lee appeared before bim his 
up. The minister dipped his band in the antique China | heart broke amid the rush of its strong feelings. 

bowl, laid it upon the babe’s forehead, and, in a clear 
voice, pronounced the name. A faint cry broke from 
the child as th» cold drops fell on his face. The sound 
seemed to arouse all the hitherto unknown and mysteri-| you can stay a little, the price will fall; and, again, it 
ous feelings of paternity slumbering in the young \ is sometimes like a Sibylla’s offer, which, at first, offer 
father’s heart. His eye kindled, his cheek glowed, and | eth the commodity at full, then consumeth part and pert, 
impulsively he extended his arms and received the and still holdeth up the price.—Lerd Bacon. 


——_ 3 


Fortune is like the market, where many times, if 
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THE HAUNTED HOMESTEAD. 


| means assisted him, was Dirk, the hunter, while he who 
spoke the loudest in suspicious hints, and dark insinua- 
ations—who was he but the murderer! 


| Two years had passed, and now inseparable friends, 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE BROTHERS,” “ CROMWELL,” ETC. ; . : 
| Hartley and Dirk roved over the rude mountains side 


| by side—there was no rock-ribbed summit which their 
THE REVELATION. ie 





adventurous feet had not mounted ; no glen so deep 

Days, weeks, and months rolled on—and still, as we | but had resounded to the crack of their true rifles. Not 
have said, night after night the fearful din, the crash | beast of the hills, nor a fowl! of the air, but ministered 
succeeded by those fiendish yells and that appalling | to their support; and, though avoided by the neighbors 
laughter, rang through the haunted chambers of the) as a spot, guilt-stricken and accursed, the little hut of 
Hawknest Tavern. For a brief space the inmates strove i Hartley was once again the scene of humble comfort, 
to maintain their dwelling despite these awful visitations ‘| and of content at least, if not of happiness. The peltry, 


| 


—but brief indeed was that space! For guest by guest, | conveyed by old Dirk to the nearest market, sold or 


the old familiar customers fell off, deserting their accus- | exchanged, yielded the foreign luxuries of clothing, 


tomed stations by the glowing hearth in winter, or on | groceries and liquor—the flesh of the deer, the hare, or 
the cool and shadowy stoop in the warm summer |, the ruffled grouse simmered as temptingly on gridiron or 
evenings. So widely did the terrors spread of the mys- | stewpan, and tasted full as well, as veal or mutton. 
terious and unearthly sounds, which now clothed with a ! The little garden plot tended by Hartley’s eldest, a fine 
novel-horror the dark pass of the Ashuelot, that travel- | lad now rising towards manhood, was rich with many a 
lers began to shun the route entirely, preferring a circui- |! succulent root and savory herb. All prospered—poorly 
tous and more fatiguing road to one wheron the Spirits | indeed, but hopefully and humbly !—all prospered save 
of the Dead held, as it was almost universally believed, the man! No soothing of his anxious wife, no spark- 
nocturnally their hellish orgies. The few and humble | ling merriment of his loved children, no consolation 
wayfarers who still held to the wonted path, burried 1 cheery and bold of his bluff fellow could chase the now 
along, as the Spanish tourist has it, with beard on } habitual gloom from Hartley’s honest brow. To be 
shoulder, stealing at every turn a fearful glance around || suspected had sank, like the iron of the psalmist, into 
them making no halt nor tarrying on their journey, and ! his very soul. To be condemned of men, no error ever 
shunning the pass altogether, save when the sun rode || proved against him—to be shunned like the haggard 
high in heaven. wolf—pointed by every finger in execration and con- 
The consequences of this change were sad in the || tempt. 
extreme to Hartley—his occupation gone, his customers | Two years had passed—and the same time, which 
departed, his old friends gazing on him with doubtful ! had cast down the innocent from the good will of men, 
and suspicious eyes, poverty staring in his face, driven | from the communion of his fellows, from wealth and 
forth from his home at last by the overwhelming awe of | happiness and comfort, had raised the real murderer to 
those dread noises—he and his family were suddenly |, #fluence and respect and honor. For many months 
reduced from moderate affluence and comfort to the || after the perpetration of his crime, he had pursued his 
extremity of sordid want. A little cabin framed of rude | ordinary avocations of the hard-working occupant of @ 
logs received them, a miserable hut, which had been ] smal]! mountain farm; but when he found that suspicion 
raised for temporary occupation only, within a gunshot of || had cast no glimpse toward him but had on the contrary 


the fatal bridge whereby the hapless traveller had fallen, 
involving in bis ruin the innocent family of him who 
warned and would have succored him. 

Game at this time abounded in the wild woods around, 
and by his rifle only did the unhappy landlord now sup- 
port his once rich and respected household. 

It is the way of this world to judge ever by result— 
and before long men who had known him from his 
eradle, and known his probity and worth, began to shrink 
from him, as one on whom the judgment of an offended 
Providence had weighed too visibly—whom punishment 
divine had marked out as a sinner of no small degree ! | 
They shrank from him at market, they drew aside from | 
his contaminating touch even in the house of prayer—| 
all shunned him, all with the exception of one man 
believed him guilty—guilty of that too, which by no) 
possibility, he could have committed—the murder of thet 
youth who died at two miles distance, while Hartley | 
was employed before the eyes of many in his own crowd- 
ed bar-room. The man—the only man who drew yet 
closer, to his side, who to the limit of his own scanty 





fixed steadfastly »pon another, he gave out that a rich 
‘uncle had died suddenly far off in Massachusetts, had 
| journeved thitherward, been absent several weeks, and 
returned rich in cattle, moveables and meney, his wealthy 
| kinsman’s heir. The mountain farm, which hed been 
mortgaged heavily, was cleared from all incumbrance, 
A new and handsome dwelling-house erected on a knoll 
o'erlooking proudly what was now called the Bridge of 
of Blood, and Hartley's low-browed cabin. Gardens 
stretched down in pretty terraced slopes to the brink of 
the arrowy stream; orchards were planted in the rear; 
fine barns and out-houses erected, among which stood 
| now desolate and fast decaying the former homestead— 
| the very hovel through the unshuttered lattices of which 
‘the Allens’ had looked for and witnessed the feigned 


slumbers of the foul assassin. 





Two years, as has been said, had passed; when one 
tempestuous evening old Dirk who still, as he would 
boast at times, feared neither man nor devil—set forth 
on his return from Fitzwilliam, whither he had come in 
the morning with a large pack of beaver. In driving a 
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hard bargain with a pedlar for his peltry, hour of day- || shining* from the casement of the old bar-room, whence 
light after hour had slipped away unheeded, and supper | no light had flashed gladness on the traveller’s eyes for 
was announced before the terms of sale were finally) many a weary month. Two men sat by the old round 
concluded—despite his wish to get home early, the | table on which lay, ready to each hand two ponderous 
veteran hunter could not refuse the invitation to “ sit by,” | rifles, a watch, some food and liquor, and last not least 
and it was eight o’clock before he started homeward—/| a copy of the Testament! They were old Dirk, the 
his pack supplied him with broadcloth and fifty things hunter, and his comrade, Hartley, who bad returned to 
beside, in lieu of its furred peltry, his trusty rifle balan- pass the night in that spot, and satisfy themselves fully 
ced upon his shoulder, and his heart fortified, had that | that the disturbance was at rest for ever. It needs not 
been needful, by a good stirrup cup of right Jamaica. | to rehearse what passed that night—suffice it that no 
Then as will often happen when men are most in haste, | sound nor sight occurred, save the accustomed rural 
accident after accident befell him; none indeed very} noises of the neighborhood; and that some two hours 
serious, or even troublesome, but still sufficient to delay | before daylight, they left the place convinced and joyfully 
him on his route, so that his practised eye read clearly | on their route homeward. 


eos a ‘en } 4 

= + position of the stars which blinked forth now || Homeward they walked in glad and joyous converse, 
and then from their dim canopy of storm that midnight |) *4j]] on a sudden as they reached a little height command- 
was at hand ere he reached the old Hawknest. ing from a distance a view of *s new house and 





“Well! well,” he muttered to himself as he approach- |) farm buildings, their eyes were suddenly attracted by an 
ed its lonely and decaying walls—*“ well! well, I've | appearance of bright dancing lights—as of the aurora 
heern it afore now, and I guess it wont be the death of | borealis—flashing and streaming heavenward from a focus 
me, if I should hear it once again !” situated as it seemed in the rear of the new-planted 

Just then the winds rose high and swept the storm-| orchards. Strange were the sights indeed, flashes of 
clouds clear athwart the skies, and left them bright and | vivid flame upleaping suddenly from earth and then a 
sparkling with their ten thousand lamps of living fire.— | long dark interval and then a glimmering glow pervading 
“ Ha!” he exclaimed as he looked up—* I reckon its |, the whole circuit of the homestead. Believing that a 
full time for ’t now,” and as he spoke he stood and || fire had burst out suddenly among the out buildings the 
gazed with @ strange sense of curiosity and wonder not | veterans dashed forward with the wind and nerve that 
altogether unmixed, it is true, with a sort of half-pleas- | hunters can alone possess. “They scaled the rocky height, 
ing apprehension. The windows, where the glass was | dashed through the muddy hollow, Séjiclied Gis spot 
yet entire, reflected back the quiet radiance of the moon | and there from the old house, now desolate and quite 
—the door-way, wide open—for the door fallen inwards ‘deserted, they saw these fearful flashes bursting at every 
hung by one rusted hinge—showed cavernous and dark } instant. Through every chink and cranny of the door, 
in the calm gleamy light—a bright wind whispered in | tho walls, the shutters, streamed the deep crimson glare, 
the branches of the huge cluster, and a small thread of | along the roof tree danced meteoric balls, of an unearth- 
water from the horse-trough gurgled along its pebbly | ly pallid lustre on either gable that permanently fixed a 
channel with a sweet peaceful murmur. The hunter's | globe of lurid fire. 
wonderment increased as he stood gazing at the tranquil || «Fire! fire!” shouted Dirk—“Fire ! halloa! halloa! 
scene, and he determined after a little hesitation to sit || Hans! the old house is a fire!” And with the words 
lie rushed against the doer and striking it with the sole 
or whether they indeed as he now half surmised had + mm ee ge iy SS eae _ rahe: i 

inwards, bat within all was dark !—deep—solid—pitchy 


down by the streamlet’s edge and wait to satisfy himself 
whether the fearful sounds still haunted the old tavern, 


ceased for ever. No sooner was his resolution taken 





: ’ . | blackness. 
than he began to act on it—a moment's search sufficed |, : : 
. ; Hartley and Dirk stared for a moment blanckly each in 
to find a moss-grown seat of rock, another and his huge | - 
| the other's face, but the next they were met by ; 


limbs were outstretched by the marge of the tinklin , ; c r 
: . asking them with a volley of fierce imprecations what 


runnel, while with an eye as tranquil and as serene a s ¢ , 
, || they intended by waking up his household thus with a 


brow, as though he were anticipating some long promis- 
| false alarm. 


‘| “False alarm!” answered Dirk; “ why had you seen 
it, I guess you'd not ha’ thought it so false any how, why 


man, the whole air was alight with it.” 


ed pleasure, he waited the repetition of the mysterious 
sounds which had so long driven from those mouldering 
walls all human oceupants. In vain however did he 


wait, for the moon set, and the stars twinkled and went | . 
| “Pshaw! you're drunk both on you,”’ returned the 


other. “You've brought your gammon to the wrong 
‘place,my men, Don’t you see all’s dark and quiet here, 
as honest men’s homes ought to be. What are you arter 
I'd pleased be to know this time o’night!” 
ing of the whip-poor-will, or the fur whooping of the) =“ That's neither here nor there,” responded Dirk, 
Cheery of heart “ We saw a fire up here-a-ways and we come neighbor- 
like to tell you on’t.” 


out, and amber clouds clothed the eastern firmament 
and day burst forth in its glory and no more fearful noise 
than the air murmuring in the branches, and the rill 
gurgling down two meet the noisier river, and the shrill 
accent of the katydid and cricket, the melancholy wail- 


answered ow! fell on the hunter's ear. 
he started up as the day dawned and hurried homeward 
with glad tidings—the Hawknest was no longer haunted! |“ Well! where's the fire now, I'd like to be showed, 
Oa the next night at about nine o'clock a light was then I'll think as bow you meant honestly, and that’s 
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more too I tell you than all would, leastwise all men as |!sounds unheard before—the same wild yells and bursts 
knowed you, Hartley.” \of fiendish laughter which had driven Hartley from his 


While these words had been passing, 
been moving rapidly from the out-buildings, all walking | 
fast under considerable excitement of their feelings 
toward the house, when suddenly Dirk turned about and | 
instantly pointing toward the old homestead replied | 


the party had | Hawknest, rang round the gleaming buildings! That 


night more bitterly than ever rose from within the dwel- 


| ling house the voices of contention and strife. The 


shrill notes of the terrified and angry wife, pealed pierc- 
ingly into the ears, while the deep imprecations of 


At length 
appearances were visible! The red flames glaring out | the door burst open—lantern in hand rushed 
froa: every crack and cranny, the lurid flashes streaming || forth. “By G—,” he cried, “ this night shall finish it, 
high into air above the roof tree—the incandescent |! or finish me!” Awnp IT pip BoTtH! 
globes sitting on either gable. “ Tuere ‘r1s!—what I Straight he rushed to the desolate building, entered it, 
d’ye say now ?” and again after brief stay rushed forth as if beneath the 
“Pshaw! stuff,” replied the other, “is that all ?” | woad of Orestes’ furies—dashed back into his own 
and entered the house instantly slamming the door | dwelling—and within ten minutes’ time, a volume of 
violently after him. fierce real flame burst out of every crack and cranny— 
“Ts that all ?—then he’s used to it,” muttered the | the shingled walls blazed out, the thatch flared torch-like 
other—‘‘ come aways, Hartley, come aways now I tell | heavenward—the rafters smouldered and cracked, and 
ye!—B Loop witt ovt!—Blood will out, man, and } leaped out into living flame, and all glowed like a tenfold 
here I’m on the track on’t now [ tell you!” furnace, and rushed earthward and was dark. The 
Home they returned that night, and laid their plans in| Haunted Homestead was no more upon the earth! 
secret—the seventh day afterward—during the nights of || With that night ceased all sights or sounds unearthly, 
all that seven, Hartley and Dirk watched undisturbed in | but still suspicion ceased not. 


“Tuere ‘tis !"’—and sure enough there the self-same | the man, answered like muttering thunder. 








Ceased not—nay it wax- 
the tavern, while the two Allens’ lay in wait around the | ed ten times wilder, more rife, more stirring than before ! 
murderer’s homestead, and every night beheld those | Men muttered secretly no longer, but spoke aloud their 
wild and ominous flashes—the seventh day afterward a | doubts—almost their certainty. Meantime winter wore 
busy crowd were hard at work, masons and carpenters, ‘onward—Cbristmas was passed, and February’s snows 
about the ruined Hawknest. It was a dark 
saws were whistling and grating, and above all the | and starless night—the wonted party were assembled in 
merry hum of light, free hearted labor rose on the morn- ‘the old bar room, when there arrived a stranger, a tall, 


Hammers were clanging, chad covered the whole face of nature. 


ing air. On the tenth day the family returned to take || dark, handsome, military-looking man, on whom scarce 
possession, the old sign was hung out, the old bar was had Dirk’s eyes and Hartley's fallen ere a quick meaning 
replenished with its accustomed bottles, and all things | | glance was interchanged between them. The likeness 
fell again into their ordinary course. Meanwhile night |, | struck both on the instant, strange likeness to the mur- 
after night, the Allens’ and old Dirk hung round || dered traveller. 


buildings, and still the hellish lights were seen glancing || With his accustomed depth of wild sagacity, the 








and flashing bright and clearly visible for many a mile || veteran hunter turned, without noticing apparently the 





around, and still no note was taken by or any of | || stranger, on the occurrences which had so strangely 
his household. The autumn passed away—winter came | agitated the inmates of that house and valley. Ere long 
on cold, cheerless, and severe; and the old Hawknest | the stranger’s face gave token of anxiety and wonder, 
tavern once aguin re-established with all its pristine | ! and one word led to others, and questions answered 
comforts, travellers once more turned their steps along | brought but fresh questions, until it came out that the 
the wonted road ; old friends too, as prosperity returned, || men before them had at a period corresponding to that 
returned with many a greeting—men wondered how | of the commencement of our tale lost his only brother— 
they could have doubted or for a moment thought ill of | one whose demeanor and appearance agreed in all par- 
kind, good neighbor Hartley. As these events took place, | ticulars with the description given by the woodmen of 
rumor, and public talk were busy with ! With | the unbappy traveller, who had fallen. 
the descent of Hartley's star, to borrow the Astronomer’ 4 It was resolved on the next morning to probe the 
jargon, his had arisen gloriously—now Hartley was again | /mystery to the utmost. An appointment was made 
in the ascendant; and his correspondingly declined t| instantly for an early hour on the following day, when 
No fear however—no dark anticipation appeared to || the two Allens, Dirk, and Hartley, professed their readi- 
cloud his days—his nights, despite those fearful sights, | ness to guide their new friend to the scene of the mur- 
were seemingly all fearless. Still the spies lay around | der. But as the woodmen departed one or two noticed 
him, they listened at his fastened doors, they peeped in | that the night had changed—that it was mild and soft, 
through his guarded casements, and ere long murmurs | and the snow sloppy under foot, and all predicted con- 
went through the mouths how and his wife : trove fidently that the slight snow weuld be gone on the mor- 
fiercely, how no peace was in that household, how “| row. 
prosperity had followed those ill-gotten gains. And so in truth it was, morn came, and the whole 
One night old Dirk, with bis two comrades, lay towed &.. was bare, and the soft western wind swept with a 
was their wont, marking their destined prey, that night |) mild low sigh over the woody hills. Scarce bad the 








more terribly than ever the furious flames arose, and and | morning dawned, ere they were on the ground—and lo! 
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wonder of wonders—on one spot, exactly on the site of | 
the burnt building a little space of snow lay still—there | 
was none else for miles around—precisely in the form of 
a man’s body. 

“ He’s there,” cried Dirk exultingly, “ he’s there !— 
when there’s a ground thaw the snow always lies over a) 
buried log or any thing that checks the rising heat— 
he’s there. Get axes, boys, and you'll see as I tell’s 
true |” 

Axes and crows were brought, the earth was upturn- 
ed, and there! there! under the very spot whereon the 
murderers bed had stood the night he slept so calmly— || 
there Jay a human skeleton—a few shreds of green cloth, | 
bordered with narrow cords of gold, a pair of horse-' 
man’s pistols, rusted and green with mould. The) 
stranger seized them “ Oh, God!” he cried, ‘‘ my 
brother’s—ob ! my brother’s !” 

The tale is told—for it boots not to dwell upon the 
murderer’s seizure—his agony—confession and despair. | 
Enough the Hawknest tavern still invites the weary, 








travellers to enter its low portal—and Hartley’s name in| 
this, third generation, is blazoned on the time-worn sign | ' 
post, while near the Bridge of Blood a heap of shattered 
ruins are still pointed out, where stood the Haunted 
Homestead. iH. W. He 
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Original. 
TO A LADY; 


WHO SENT HER ALBUM TO THE WRITER FOR A CONTRIBUTION. | 
BY SAMUEL WOODWORTH. 
Anp dost thou then request a lay, 
From one to thee unknown? 
One who without that kindling ray, 
Which bright inspiring eyes convey, 
Could never wake a tone. 


Alas! the heartless lines I trace, 
Will have no charms for thee; 
For if Peru’s untutored race 
Had never seen their god's bright face, 
How cold their prayers would be. 


= 


’Tis true that Fame, in brightest dyes 
Her magic pencil dips ; 

To paint the mental charms I prize, 

Reflected from thy sparkling eyes, 
Or warbled from thy lips. 





But, ah! however bright we own, 
The portrait all admire, 
The fair original alone | 
Could waken feeling’s purest tone, 
From my neglected lyre. , 


When thou wouldst catch the dew-drops, shook 
From Fancy’s glittering wing, | 
With thy own hand present the book, 
And with thy own bewitching look 
Inspire the bard to sing. 











Original. 
‘‘OUR LIBRARY.’’—No. VI: 


BY EMMA C. EMBURY. 


ARAINY DAY AT LEBANON. 


“ Shadows—shadows all!” 


Wuart a melancholy thing is a rainy day at a fash- 
ionable watering-place! Whata host of ‘ nothing-to-do’ 
diseases is called up by the necessity of relying upon 
one’s own resources, without the aid of walking, riding, 
or sight-seeing! Even those who, if at home, would 
look with great complacency upon dull weather, because 
it would afford them uninterrupted leisure, are discon- 


'| tented and listless, tired of themselves, wearied of doing 


nothing, and imputient of the restraint to which they are 
compelled. It was my lot, some years since, to pass 
such a day at Lebanon Springs. The rain fell gently 
and softly, but steadily, and while it vested the distant 


| bills as if by a curtain of silver gauze, gave to every thing 


\| immediately around the house, a most dripping, droop- 


| ing, melancholy appearance ; thus aflurding a practical 


illustration of the poetical fact, that ‘‘ distance lends 
It happened to be Monday, 
and as the great Lion of the place—the Shakers’ estab- 
lishment, had been visited on the previous Sabbath, there 
was not even the pleasure of anticipation to support the 
courage of those who found themselves prisoners at 
large. The gentlemen congregated upon the piazzas, in 
the elegant attitudes invariably assumed on such occa- 
sions, with the chair tilted back, the feet elevated by the 
balustrade, or some friendly pillar, to a level with the 
head, the arms crossed on the breast, the hat crushed 
down to the eyebrows, and a segar fuming in the mouth, 
tried hard to drag through the morning. Occasionally 
an individual, more hardy than the rest, wrapped himself 
in his cloak, and with head bent down, in the position 
necessary when passing under the sheet of water at 
Niagara, hurried to the bath-house. The ladies fidgetted 
from window to window, and watched the dull leaden 
sky, in the vain hope of descrying a patch of blue. 
Some of the younger ones attempted a flirtation with 
the whiskered and tobacco-scented beaux, others essayed 
to extract music from the discordant piano, and one, 
(with even less success, however, than her companions, ) 
made a desperately heroic effort to read Miss Marti- 
neau’s Society in America. But all would not do, and, 
after an early dinner, the ladies retired to sleep away 
the heavy hours, while the gentlemen dispersed, either 
to follow their example, or to get up a snug game of 
whist, in the retirement of their own apartments. 

Our party, which was a large and remarkably pleasant 
one, had been sufficiently wearied with a long journey to 


enchantment to the view.” 


| enjoy one day of perfect quiet, and we had, therefore, 
‘been much amused by the restlessness exhibited around 


us. But as we drew reund a window after dinner, our 
conversation assumed a somewhat graver character, and 
the peculiar superstitions of the Shakers, gave rise to a 
discussion, which led to a most singular result. 

“1 know not how persons can look with mirth upon 
such a painful exhibition of human weakness,” said one 
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of our party, in allusion to the worship of the Shakers. |! opened my door to admit the fresh air, and was sitting 
“For my part, I never was so painfully agitated. You | | inte nt upon a mathematical problem, when, happening 
know they were already seated when we entered, and, | | to raise my head, I beheld the head and shoulders of a 
as I looked upon those ghastly women, clad in white, | man appearing above the staircase. My first thought 
and sitting in rigid perpendicularity, they seemed to me Hi was, that some robber was making his way up stairs, but 
like sheeted ghosts. The idea crossed my mind that) had paused at the sight of me and my light. Keeping 
such might be the awakening at the day of judgment, | my eyes fixed intently upon the figure, however, I per- 
when the tombs shall be rent, and pons dead shall arise, | ceived that it was as stirless as if carved from the oaken 
and my heart grew faint within me.’ | balustrade. A cold sweat now bedewed my forehead, 

“ But did you not recover from your excitement when || | my teeth began to chatter, my frame shivered as if with 
they commenced their wild antics?’’ asked another. la sudden chill, for I believed that I beheld a being of 

“No, for then they seemed like maniacs, or rather '| another sphere. Fixed as if by some fearful spell, not 
like the demoniacs described in scripture. I never had || || daring to avert my look, I remained, tremblingly observ- 
my nerves so much shaken in my life, and it seemed to iF ing the frightful image, until my eves ached with the 
me that nothing but a flood of tears could relieve my Hi intensity of my gaze. But the figure still stood motion- 





overcharged heart. | less—the head and shoulders of a stern-visaged man, 
“What did you think of the men?” asked Mr. M. || alone being presented to my view. At length, grown 
with a smile. || desperate with terror, I seized a heavy book from my 


“I gave them but one glance, and that was sufficient | table, and hurled it, with all my strength, at the appa- 


“to make me turn, in utter disgust, from their sensual, | rition. As I did so, the figure vanished.” 
| 


‘But how? how?” eagerly asked our young friend, 
paused in his narration. 


hypocritical, half-brutish faces. The pale spectre-like | 
forms of the women, rivetted my whole attention. The as Mr. E 





men were but as howling fiends, haunting the steps of | “Why, in the most simple manner possible. As the 
the newly-risen dead.” | book flew from my hand, it struck a cloak which hung 

“You will see ghosts for a week to come,” said a’ | ever the hand- rail of the staircase, and as it displaced 
young and giddy friend. | the folds, the apparition fled. It was nothing more or 


“TI have no fears of such visitations, but that I may! less than the shadow of the cloak projected upon the 
dream of them, is very probable, for | live more by night || | opposite wall in such a manner as to produce a perfect 
than by day, if life may be measured by the intensity of | || profile of the upper half of a human form. Since then, 
sensation. I never sleep without dreaming, and there it have never believed in apparitions.” 
is a degree of reality about my visions—I mean a feeling || | We laughed heartily at the story of the ghostly cloak, 
of reality and consistency while they last—which often | | and were proceeding to express, in various modes, our 
makes slumber a fatiguing, as well as exciting occupa- | utter disbelief in supernatural appearances, when a gen- 
tion.” 'tleman, who had joined our party at Northampton, 

“Do you ever interpret your dreams as puma i interrupted our mirthful sallies by gravely and sadly 
ments 7” ‘| avowing his undoubting faith inthem. He was a retired 

“ Never, for I can always trace them back to some_ | merchant, an Irishman by birth, a man of well known 
preceding train of thought, so that they are rather retro- | | probity and honor, and by no means remarkable for any 
spections or reminiscences, adorned by the imagine: |} | brilliancy of fancy. While we were playfully combat- 
tion.” | ting his prepostrous notions, a woman, whose singular 

“ And such will be found to be the real character of | appearance we had remarked at table, entered the par- 
all dreams,” said Mr. E “I remember a cir-|| lor, and, apparently unmindful of our presence, took a 
cumstance,” continued he, “ which cured me, at a very | i seat in a remote corner of the room. She was, perhaps, 
early age, of all faith in supernatural appearances; and || thirty years of age, with a complexion of that ghastly, 
since we are all idle together, I will relate it for the | yellowish white, seen only on the face of the dead. Her 
benefit of my young friend, here, who seems to have || lips wore the faintest possible shade of color, and her 
some apprehensions of ghostly favors. When I was a || immense, black, glassy eyes, seemed to wander over 
boy, my brother and myself occupied an apartment in the | every object without seeing any. Her dress nearly 
attic of our father’s house. Our neatly white-washed || resembled that of the Shakers, for it consisted of a 
room looked as cheerful as « bird-cage, but it opened || close-cut, grey silk gown, a square cambric kerchief, 
directly into a large, old-fashioned, barn-like garret, with || pinned over her bosom, and a plain, bordered cap, com 
nothing but rafters blackened by time, around and above pletely covering, but not concealing, her raven black hair. 
us. A broad aperture in the floor of this somewhat || She had so much the appearance of a Shaker, that we 
gloomy place, surrounded by a slight hand rail, admitted || had made some inquiry about ber, and learned that she 
the staircase, immediately opposite to which, was the || belonged to the meekest and most enthusiastic of all 
I was, at that time, about twelve || sects—I mean the Moravian. She was, in fact, a Mora- 





door of my room. 


years of age, but so close a student, that I was in the || vian nun, bound to a life of celibacy, uf labor, and of 

habit of rising and applying myself to my books before }; charity, by no stronger vow than her own declared will ; 

daylight. One morning in spring, I arose at my usual |) and we also learned that she was in the habit of paying 

hour, and after striking a light, sat down to my little a yearly visit to Lebanon, in company with a brother, 

table, which stood in the middle of the room. I had | fo the benefit of her health. She glided ay so quietly, 
33 
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that few of our little circle observed her, and our conver- 
sation was not interrupted by her presence. 

We had consumed the greater part of the afternoon in 
our desultory gossip, and as sunset drew near, a change 
had taken place in the sky, which augured little to the 
hopes of those who longed for fine weather. The wind 
had much increased in violence, dark, heavy clouds 
were rapidly gathering from all sides, and every thing 
seemed to threaten a very tempestuous night. Of course, 
the unhappy inmates of the house prolonged their siesta 
to the latest possible moment, and as we were, there- 
fore, almost alone in the parlor, and our friend, the mer- 
chant, had excited our curiosity by the expression of a 


belief which few would have had the courage to confess, | 


we failed not to rally him with good humored malice 
upon his weakness. But Mr. Mac Murrough was not 
to be quizzed out of his belief. ‘ Laugh if you will, 
young ladies,"\ said he, at length, “but if you had as 
much reason to believe in ghosts as 1 have bad, you 
would be as credulous as you think me.” 


This speech aroused us still more, and by dint of 


coaxing and teasing, we finally induced him to tell us the | 


ollowing singular tale : 


THE SPECTRE'’'S VISIT. 


“ Before me there, 
He, the Departed, stood! ay, face to face— 
So nour, aud yet how far!—mas, HEMANS, 


“Tt is now fifteen years,” said our friend, “ since a 
youth, a distant relative of my mother’s family, arrived in 
New-York, from Ireland, and was immediately taken into 
my employ. Young, handsome, and industrious, with a 
heart full of generous feeling, he soon won upon my 
affections, and next to my own children, I learned to 
love the orphan, Gerald. He became my confidential 
elerk, and soon after, an inmate of my family, when | 
had a still move favorable opportunity of studying his 


He 


character, and discovering his many noble qualities. 


was with me several years, and | bad secretly determined 


to take him into partnership, but thought it best to delay | 


informing him of my intentions, until L should have 


completed certain plans which I then had in contempla- 


tion, 
ship to the Weat ludies, laden with a commodity which 


About that time 1 had thought of sending out a 


had never then formed an article of commerce between 
the two countries | and it was necessary that some trust- 


worthy person should go as super-cargo, Gerald offered 


his services, and seemed delighted at the opportunity of 


seving a little of the world; but circumstances occurred 
which induced me to forego my acheme, at least, for 
some months. Not long after this, Gerald became 
attached to a young lady of great beauty, and some for 
tune, and as he was not one to sue in vain, they were soon 
aflianced lovers, But hia pride would not allow bim to 
wed her to his poverty, and the marriage was, therefore, 
deferred until hie prospects should brighten, 1 am con 
scious, now, when it ia too late, that | ought immediately 


to have communicated to him my inteations in bis tavor, 


and had | dowe so, the catastrophe of bis unhappy fate | 


might have been averted, But some unaceountable 


impulse induced me to tost bis energies still further | 





urged mt to carry out my plan of sending him to the 
West Indies, expressing a wish that he might be permit- 
ted to share the risk and profit of the venture, I con- 
sented. As our scheme was rather a novel one, and we 
were certain of success if we were not forestalled, our 
arrangements had to be made with great precaution and 
despatch. At first, Gerald seconded us with all the 
ardor natural to his character, but as the time fixed for 
the sailing of the ship drew pear, there was a marked 
change in his demeanor. His step grew laggard, his 
look sad, and he hed the air of a man whose mind was 
struggling with some painful thought. I, of course, 
attributed this to the grief he felt at parting with his 
betrothed, and even attempted to rally him on his love- 
like melancholy. But he only answered by a moody 
smile, and seemed rather to avoid me, as if dreading to 
The night preceding his departure, as 


he sat among my children around the evening table, he 


be questioned. 


took up a scissors, and cutting off one of his thick curls, 
asked my wife if she would not keep it as a memento. 
She smiled, and playfully handed him a riband to tie it. 

‘It is black,’ said he, with a shudder. 

‘Somewhat surprised at his superstitious weakness, 
she drew another from her work-basket, and said, 
‘ Here is a blue watered riband—true blue—will that do, 
Gerald ?’ 

“ With a gloomy look he took the riband, and wind- 


‘ing it about the curl, said, ‘ Aye—either will do—and 


yet it is strange! Can it mean death by water?’ 

“We all looked up in surprise, at Gerald's wild, 
strange manner, when he suddenly seemed to recollect 
himself, and attempted to treat it asa jest. Alas! it was 
a jest we never have forgotten. The next morning he 
bade us farewell, and after a melancholy parting with 


After he 


was gone, I learned from a fellow clerk, that Gerald, 


his lady-love, set sail for the West Indies. 


thongh so anxious to go at first, had, about a week pre- 
vious to the time fixed for his departure, conceived an 


idea that he should never return, Why he thought so, 


/L could never learn, but so strong was the impression 


made upon his mind, that he declared nothing but a 
sense of shame, and an unwillingness to subject me to 
inconvenience, now induced him to go upon what he 
considered a fatal expedition. Would to Heaven | had 
known his feelings! We never again bebeld him—no 
tidings were ever beard of the ship, and whether it foun- 
dered at sea, or became the prey of southern pirates, 
remain still a mystery. 

* On the twenty-second day of June, about three weeks 
after his departure, and long before L had expected to 
hear from him, the occurrence took place to which | have 
alluded, 

* It was at the earliest bour of morning, just upon the 


verge of day-break ; the moon had not yet set, so that my 


room was filled with the misty light, often seen at the 


‘twilight of eveving, but rarely at morning's dawn, I 


before sharing my business with him, and, when he 





was ewakened from sleep by a sense of oppression upon 
my breast—a feeling as if | was sutlocating in water, and, 
as | opened my eyes, | beheld, seated on the foot of my 
bed, the form of Gerald. He was partially stripped, as 
if prepared for ewimming. His shirt adhered closely to 
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his body as if wet, and his wide sailor trousers were |! “I knew it,” said she, with a calmness that seemed 
bound about his waist with a red silk handkerchief. His! almost terrific; ‘I knew it must be he. Now listen,” 
hair fell over his forehead and his bared neck in thick | she continued, “and to you, who have been favored 
masses, but uncurled, and, as it were, heavy with water, || even as myself—to you who have looked upon the spirit, 
while his deadly pale face and glazed eyes were frightful | while the body slept beneath the cruel waters, will I 
to behold. Sadly and mournfully he gazed upon me as reveal what no human ear has ever yet heard. I was 
I lay spell-bound and awe-strack before him. At length | the betrothed of Gerald Sanderson, and when he left me 
I raised my head from my pillow, and looked attentively | my heart was filled with many a sad foreboding. But 
at the figure, while his ghastly countenance seemed to, he kissed off my tears, and his last words were, ‘In six 
assume a reproachful expression. The liglit of the, months, Gertrude, if I live, I will return, and if ere then 
window fell directly upon him, and, to my increased I should be called to face death, my spirit will not de- 
horror, I perceived that his form cast no shadow, but | part without one last farewell.’ It was @ strange, wild 
seemed rather to blend its outline with the vague misti-|) expression, and I then thought of it as only the effusion 
ness that pervaded the apartment. It was like a figure || of a troubled brain. I have learned, since, how faith- 
seen through a semi-lucent cloud. I turned to awaken | fully he kept his promise. 
my wife, but as I did so, the apparition seemed to melt), “ Just three weeks after his departure, on the night 
into the brightening beams of morning, and vanished || of the twenty-first of June, I retired to my chamber 
from my view. I have ever since believed that the | thinking deeply and sadly upon poor Gerald. T slept 
dawn of that day witnessed the destruction of my ship, | but little through the night, and it was verging towards 
and the death of Gerald Sanderson.” { morning, when I sunk into that deep and strong slum- 
As our friend uttered that name, a piercing shriek, | ber such as none but sad heart and troubled brain can 
such as I never before heard from human lips, rang) ever know. I was suddenly awakened by a feeling of 
through the apartment, and a figure writhing in the) suffocation, as if a hand was grasping my throat. Start- 
awful contortions of epilepsy, fell into the very midst of | ing, breathlesa, from my pillow, I drew open my curtain 
our circle. It was the Moravian nun. She had, appa- || and looked out upon the moonlight, whieh lay broadly 
rently, drawn near to us, unobserved, in the increasing || and brightly upon the floor. There was no shadow upon 
obscurity of the evening, and, (as we ther thought) was |, its brightness, yet, as I raised my eyes, 1 beheld the form 
overcome by the excitement of a tale calculated to shake \of Gerald. His attire was even such as you described, 
the weakened nerves of an invalid. Of course, all was) and his dark locks hung heavily around his pale face. 
terror and confusion. Her brother was immediately! A feeling of awe and dread seemed to chain up every 
summoned, and every effurt was used to restore her to faculty. I could not speak—TI could not breathe. I sat 
consciousness. She was removed to her room, and her! upright in bed, looking with an intensity that seemed to 
attendant, who seemed accustomed to see her in such a i} strain my very eyeballs, while the figure stood motion- 
state, assured us she would be quite recovered by the) less, regarding me with a mournful air. It was not 
next day. Our interest was much excited, and the vague, terror that paralyzed my tongue—I could not fear the 
feeling of superstitious terror which had crept over every form I loved so well—but it was the consciousness of 
heart while listening to the tale of our friend, was not spiritual presence that overpowered me. I knew that 
diminished by the shock we had reeeived when that ter-| Gerald must be dead, yet the knowledge seemed to como 
rible scream rang in our ears. I doubt whether any of to me as a dream. He stood before me as life-like as 
us slept very soundly that night. | when we purted, but the moonlight seemed to clothe 
On the following morning, as we were pacing the i him as with a garment, and no shadow fell from his tall 
upper piazza, a window of one of the apartments was figure as he stood in the full glow of his brightness. 
unclosed, and the rigid features of the pale nun were || Slowly and sadly he raised his hand, and pointed to my 
presented to our view. She beckoned to me, and, as I) bible, which lay open on my table in the darkest corner 
drew near, she demanded to see ‘him.’ I conjectured of the room. My eyes followed the direction to which 
the person she must mean, and immediately sent for || he guided them, and I read, in letters which seemed 
Mr. Mac Murrough. While awaiting bis coming, I had | written in silver light, the words, ‘ The sea shall give 
full leisure of examining the singu!ar countenance of the ;, up its dead.’ For a moment a lambent flame played 
lady. Her features, beautiful and classical as they were, \ over the page, and as I turned my gaze once more upon 
seemed fixed as if carved from marble; her lips moved || the mysterious form which stood before me, I saw it gradu- 
slowly and mechanically, as if governed by some unseen ii ally fade away, even as a mist vanishes into thin air. I 
spring, rather than by simple volition, and her eyes | know not what happened to me then. They tell me I 
seemed to roll in their orbiis like those ef an automaton.') was found senseless, and that my brain wandered for 
Those dreadful eyes! I shall never forget them; if you) many weeks. It may be so—but with returning reason 
have ever seen persons sleeping with their eyes open, beame back the full remembrance of my fearful visitation. 
gentle reader, you can better imagine than [ ean deseribe | I felt that I was hereafter to live in holy seclusion The 
the dull and glassy blankness of those large black eyes. || presence of a beatified spirit had parified me from 
As our friend approached, she waved us away, and) earthly feelings, and I resolved to devote my future days 
drawing from her bosom a miniature, beld it to him,|)to memory and regret. For ten years I have lived 
saying, “ Was he whom you saw like this?” ;among the Moravien sisters. A fearful malady which 
* Good Heavens !"’ exclaimed Mr. Mac Murreugh, “ it attacks me ever at unforeseen moments, often prostrates 
is the face of Gerald Sanderson.” me even as you saw me last night. Fer a moment my 
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MY 


weak frame yielded to the shock, when I heard from | 
stranger lips the tale of Gerald’s return to earth. But, 
never have I doubted the reality of my vision of death. | 
I am as one to whom life is but a sleep—death, alone, 
can open to me the world of realities, and I now await 


the summons which shall call me away to commune | 


with Gerald in the land of spirits.” 

With these words, the nun abruptly retired from the | 
window, as if to cut off all further conversation, and, as 
we emerged from the nook in which we had been screen- 
ed from her view, we beheld Mr. Mac Murrough pale, | 
agitated, and afirighted at this strange confirmation of 
his vision. 

We afterwards learned that the lady had been subject | 
to epilepsy ever since the morning of the twenty-second | 
of June, when she was found senseless in her bed. | 
We saw her no more, as we left Lebanon on the follow- | 
ing day, but the singular delusion which influenced in | 
such different degrees, a strong-minded man, and an | 
enthusiastic woman, formed the subject of many an after | 
That each firmly believed in the reality of 
the supernatural visitation, I have no doubt; but whether | 
it might not be accounted for by a dream in the one 


speculation. 


case and incipient insanity in the other, 1 leave to be, 
decided by wiser heads than mine. 

A few months later we heard of the death of Sister 
Gertrude, and, in compliance with her last request, the 


Mac | 


miniature of Gerald Sanderson was sent to Mr. 
Murrough, in whose possession it still remains. 
Now, gentle reader, with regard to my ghost story, 1 | 


can only assure you in the words of the poet, “I te | 


” The incredulous are wel- | 


it you as it was told to me. 
come to the benefit of their doubts, and to the credulous, 
I would recommend the careful perusal of Scott’s Demo- 
nology, and Sir David Brewater’s Natural Magic, before 
they yield implicit belief to a tale of supernatural appear- | 
ances. 
reader, after reading of spectres, as I shall after writing | 
of them, I bid you adieu until ‘the moon again shall | 


&ll her horn.’ 


Original. 
LIFE—A GARDEN. 


BY J. N. M’ JILTON. 


Tus little laughing world of ours, 

Is a fair garden strewn with flowers; 
Some blooming—beautiful and rare, 

And others seem not quite so fair. 

Rude thorns among the boughs abide, 

As though they meant their points to hide; 
And those who walk the garden through, 
Are sure to get a sting or two. 

Sometimes in shade—sometimes in sun, 
The posey seekers wander on ;— 

Their cheeks in gloom, or lips in smiles, 
They ramble through the perfumed aisles ; 
With care, the freshest blossoms choosing, 


Hoping that you will sleep as soundly, friend | 





The faded and the pale refusing, 


BOYHOOD’S HAPPY HOME. 


As though it were the only aim, 

To weave a garland for each name— 

To weave it of the choicest flowers 

That bloom among the garden bowers. 

The good—the great—the wise—the brave, 
’Mid fops and fools their garlands weave ; 
Each seeking with the utmost care, 

A flower, than the rest more fair— 

A blossom—brightest of the train 

That flourish on the verdant plain. 
See! how they on each other press— 
The flower they seck is—nHAPriNEss. 


Briskly they move from bough to bough, 
Though cool at firat—with fever now 
They hurry on from place to place, 

To compass all the varied space, 

Ere age may throw his pail of gloom, 
O’er posey bright, and cheek of bloom. 


Long have they searched from bower to bower, 
And few have gained the favored flower, 

And those who have—its folds between 

Have found the sharp thorns intervene. 
Wounded, alas! they turn to fly, 

But fall upon the spot and die; 

The flower they strove so hard to save, 
Blooms fairest on the sleeper’s grave. 





Original. 
MY BOYHOOD’S HAPPY HOME. 


Decay! is written on the brow of Time— 
The stately palace, and the peerless dome— 


The pile, which rears to Heaven, its front sublime, 
And the poor shepherd’s neat but lowly home, 
All to destruction, equally must come. 
Like the bright visions of the enraptured mind, 
That fade away, as “ fancy free,” they roam, 
As pass the works, where genius, is enshrined, 
‘| And leave no mark—no lingering trace behind. 





| Home of my boyhood—loved and honored haunt! 
Changed is the look, that once you proudly bore, 

The merry laugh—the shout—the ringing chant 

Of happy voices, now are heard no more : 

The green grass waves above thy ancient floor, 
The owl hoots sadly from her eave-built nest, 
The woodbine blooms no longer by the door, 
The moss, thy time-worn covering, long hath prest, 
| And the wild rambling flowers, thy tottering frame have 
drest. 


And now thou art fast crumbling to decay. 
Oh, happy home! where pleasure’s giddy dream 
Of wild enchantment, drove all care away— 
Still bright and limpid flows the gurgling stream, 
The foaming cascade, yet doth silvery gleam, 
The poplar waves above the old oak gate, 
The tangled brake doth yet with music teem, 
But thou, old home, sad is indeed thy fate, 
Left mouldering in dust—deserted—desolate ! 
CLARENDON. 
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Original. 
TRANSLATION FROM VIRGIL. 


BY RUFUS DAWES. 


Tue following is an extract from a proposed translation of | 
Virgil's great poem, in Spenserian Stanza. It commences 
when Venus is leaving Aneas, after her appearance to him 
subsequent to the shipwreck—Book 1. 

Sue spake—and turning, o’er her shoulders flung 

The blush of conscious beauty, while her hair 

Ambrosial, from her head in masses bung, 

Breathing divinest odours every where ; 

Her very feet, the robe she deign’d to wear i 

Kiss’d amorously—while Venus stood reveal’d 

No more in her assum’d attire conceal’d, 


#Eneas knew his own, and following, thus appeal’d. 


In all her grace, Love’s queen, beyond compare: | 
| 


“ Why, cruel mother, do you ever thus 
Deceive your son with baseless fantasies ? 
Why is not one embrace permitted us, 
In undisguised communion?” Thus, his sighs 
Lead him dejected where the city lies: 
But Venus spread a misty veil around | 
With deep convolving clouds—lest any spies 
Might watch their movements or their purpose sound, 
Or cause their long delay upon the stranger’s ground. | 
{| 
Herself departed, gladdening to return i] 
Sublime in beauty to her Paphian bowers, | 
And Temple, where a hundred altars burn 
Sabean incense ’midst the breathing flowers 
Wreathed into garlands by the laughing hours. i 
Meanwhile neas and Achates urged 
Their steps along the pathway, ‘till the towers | 
(Ascending a high hill that darkly verg’d i 
The citadel below) in full relief emerg’d. | 


| 
1} 
} 


| 
Where stood Numidian huts—2rteas found, 
Surprised, high gates and architectural style, l 
And beard the crowded pavement’s distant sound ; 
The Carthagenian’s busy all the while | 
Extend their walls, and lofty turrets pile ; \| 
Some, rolling with their hands large rocks away ! 
Or choosing private sites, the time beguile, 
And trench them round; and here some others lay i} 
The temple’s ground, or where the Senate House shall | 


stay. } 


Some excavate a water reservoir, 

Some for a spacious theatre prepare 

The broad foundation; others, too, explore 

The earth, and hew gigantic columns there, 

To grace the scenic muse with lofty air: 

Thas, while the roses bloom in summer’s ray, 

The bees send forth their young their sweets to bear, 
Some take and garner, others drive away 

The drones, while all the hive with thyme is fragrancy. 


“Oh, happy you, whose walls already rise!” 
neas, thus beholding, cried aloud: 

When, lo! incredible! he quickly flies, 

Girt in a mist, among the swarming crowd. 











| There was a grove whose towering foliage bow'd 
| O’er most refreshing shadows, where of yore, 
|| The tempest-driven Tyrians, digging, found 


A horse’s skull. Thus Juno warned before 
That though a generous race, yet Fate their riders* saw. 


Sidonian Dido to the Queen of heaven 
Here raised a temple rich with sacred urns, 


| Her god-like form the richest treasure given; 
| O’er marble steps the brazen threshold burns ; 
| Each brazen door, as on its hinges turns, 
| Screams harshly in its brazen-mortised styles. 


In this same grove, A2neas first discerns 

A sight that chased all fear of Tyrian wiles, 

While hope with happy dreams, array’d his heart in 
smiles. 


For while he waits the coming of the queen, 


|, Still with new sights in admiration bound, 


Pleased with the city’s growth and happy mien, 
Comparing master-works of art profound, 

His startling eye beheld, while roving round, 

The Trojan battles skilfully design’d, 

(So far had reached the immortal trumpet’s sound 
Of Troy’s loud fame which spread on every wind, ) 
The opposing kings and Peleu’s son to both unkind. 


He stood, while memory drown’'d his grief in tears ; 
Then to Achates, thus in comfort said ; 

* Alas! where ere we turn our woe appears: 

Priam is here—the love of virtue fed; 

[ feel that tears are here for sorrow shed. 

Be calm—nor doubt that soft compassion dwells 
Wherever art and sweet affection wed : 

That fume which o'er the world your courage swells, 
Shall mingle pity, too, and help you while it tells. 


He spake—and turn’d to feed his anxious thought 
On fancy’s guise of woe—'till sorrow grew 
Impatient, and with agony o’erfraught, 

His cheeks were bathed in tears, 





* That though a generous race, yet fate their riders saw. 
Lib. 1,441. Lucus in urbe fuit media, &c, 
Effodére loco signum, quod regia Juno 
Monstrérat, caput acris equi: sic nam fore 
Egregiam, et bello facilem victu per secula gentem 
Commentators who refer to history to clear up this passage, 
have only confused themselves in vain researches. It is often 


|, necessary to study only Virgilto comprehend his most difficult 


passages. Victu must be rendered in a passive sense to keep 
up the spirit of the poem, and the conjunction et must be ren- 
dered although. The passage will then read in English, thus. 
There was in the midst of the city, a grove very agreeably 
shaded, where first the Carthagenians, having been tost by the 
sea and the tempest dug up the skull of a fierce courser; a sign 
which royal Juno showed ; for this indicated that they were to 
be a nation renowned in war, although in the course of time 
easily to be subdued. Let it be remembered what is said of 
Carthage in the earlier part of the poem. 


Progeniem sed enim Trojans a sanguini duei 
Audierat, Tyrias olim qu@ verteret arces, 
Hine populum lati regem belloque superbum, 
Venturum excidio Libyw: sic volvere Parcas, 


Juno, knowing that the Carthagenians were destined finally 
to be subdued by the descendants of Teucer, showed them the 
skull of a horse as an omen of their fate; because this animal 
is both warlike and easily brought into subjection, The skull 
of the horse presented to the Carthagenians a deeper meaning 
besides, though the meation of it may appear fanciful to most 
readers. It indicated to them the subjection of the intellectual 
principle among their posterity, as appears at this day. 











THE DEFENCE 


Original. ' | 
THE DEFENCE OF OLFTZYN. 
Or all the countries of Europe, there are few, per-_ 

haps, which have suffered more from hardships and 


But it is not to the later 
period of her misfortunes that our story now refers, 


horrors of war than Poland. 


when, as a powerful kingdom, governed by a noble and | 
courageous monarch, and supported by a brave people, | 
Poland fearlessly defied the proudest kings of Europe. | 
In 1575, Sigismund, king of Poland, declared himself | 
the rightful monarch of Sweden, in opposition to Charles, | 
Duke of Sudermania, then regent of that kingdom. | 
Charles, indignant at the claim of Poland, mustered his 
whole force and prepared to invade that kingdom with 
every prospect of success. Sigismund, unprepared for | 
these measures, was only able to reinforce the garrisons 
of his frontier towns and to give the command to his 
most faithful and approved generals. The command of 
the important fortress of Olftzyn devolved upon Caspar 
Karlinski, a name then celebrated in Poland, not so 
much for wealth and power, as for unblemished honor 
and dauntless bravery. On receiving his appointment, | 
Caspar hastened to the fortress, accompanied only by 
his beautiful wife, whom no danger nor suffering could 
induce to leave him. Her only child an infant, two 
years of age, was with his nurse, far from the scene of | 
combat. | 
The Swedes assembled near the walls of the castle, || 
and the most threatening messages were sent to the | 
intrepid Karlinski. | 
“I will obey no orders but those of Sigismund,” was | 
ever his heroic answer, “and I will preserve unsullied, || 
"till death, the faith which I have pledged to him.” | 
The most splendid offers were then made him by the 


Wealth, rank, a seat in the senate of | 


Swedish general. 
! 


Sweden, was each proffered in turn, and each disdain- | 
fully refused. Having tried all other expedients in vain, 
the enemy drew their ranks together and prepared for a 
vigorous attack. The soldiers, that had, at first, defend- | 
ed the fortress, were few, ard those few had been redu- 
ced to a scanty remnant by daily skirmishes, as well | 
as by the suffering and fatigue incident to the inhabi-| 
tants of a besieged citadel. 

The night previous to the intended assault was calm | 
and beautiful. The moon, then at her full, shone bright- 
ly on the black towers and. gloomy walls of Olftzyn, 
where, notwithstanding the apprehended danger, no 
sound disturbed the silence, save the low voice of the |! 
sentinels, and the heavy tread of Karlinski who paced 
to and fro on the battlements, while with a sensation | 
of noble and patriotic pride, he thought of the hour) 
when he should deliver the fortress into the keeping of | 
his sovereign, uninjured as when he received it. 


True, the number of his followers was few ; but he felt 
unshaken confidence in their bravery and fidelity. His 
thoughts then reverted to his absent child, unseen for 
many weeks; and he felt pleasure in the thought, that 
though it was not in bis power to leave either wealth or 
titles to his Sigismund, he could yet bequeath a still 
more glorious inheritance, a name distinguished for || 


faithful loyality and heroic fortitude. In thoughts like |, 


OF OLFTZYN. 





these he passed the time ’till the morning dawned ; then 


| dismissing every thought, but those connected with the 


defence of Olftzyn, he prepared for the terrible assault, 
which, by the movements of the enemy, was evidently 
fast approaching. 

It was a bright, clear, spring morning. The sun pour- 
ed down his beams with more than wonted brilliancy, 
and the fresh breeze inspired every heart with hope and 
resolution. With flashing eye and burning cheek, Karlin- 
ski marked the advance of the Swedieh forces, appa- 
rently resolved to possess Olftzyn, or die in the attempt. 


“In what fine order they move,” carelessly exclaimed 
Karlinski; “now for Poland and our king! They are 
nearly within gun shot.” He had hardly finished speak- 
ing when the troops of the enemy stopped, as if by 
command. A death-like stillness ensued. The front 
rank opened and an armed man came forward, leading 
She held something in her arms which 
A pause of 


a female figure. 
her long white veil entirely concealed. 
breathless astonishment ensued among the Polish sol- 
diery. The woman withdrew her hand as if to raise 
her veil, but she seemed unable to the task. Her form 
shook with convulsive emotion and she dropped her head 
on her bosom, as if borne down by some irresistible 
force. Her companion threw back ber veil. Karlinski 


gazed as if spell bound, as he beheld a child clasped 


|, firmly to her bosom. . 


“ Count Karlinski,” at length said one of his soldiers. 
His voice seemed to unloose the spell. 

“ My God! it is my child! my own Sigismund,” he 
franticly exclaimed and fell motionless on the ramparts. 

“Fire not for your lives,” said the aid-de-camp of 
Karlinski; “ it is Count Caspar’s only child. He has 
beeu treacherously seized by the cowardly Swedes.” 

In the meantime rejoicing in the success of their stra- 
tagem, the enemy once more arranged their ranks and 
moved forward. What could be done by the besieged ! 
They dared not discharge a single cannon, for the life of 
the infant of their adored commander was at stake. The 
Swedes approached nearer and prepared to scale the 
walls. 

At this moment of agony Karlinski awoke to a deep 
sense of suffering. ‘Oh! Heaven! aid and direct me,” 
he wildly exclaimed. 

“ They prepare to mount the walls,” said one of the 
soldiers; “‘we are lost, we cannot return a single shot 
with safety.” 

Another dreadful pause ensued, broken only by the 
cries of the child, who held his arms on high, probably 
recognizing familiar faces in the forms that manned the 
battlements. 

A shout, as if in anticipation of victory, arose from 
the assailants. Karlinski sprung from the walls, where 
in utter despair he had thrown himself, and rushed 
forward to the verge of the battlement. He seized a 
torch from the hand of a soldier; *‘ God!” he exclaim- 


ed, “I was a Pole before I was a father!” and with his 


own hand he discharged the cannon which served as the 
signal for a general volley. From every tower and 
battlement the shot poured down without cessation. 


The foremost ranks of the Swedes fell like chaff before 
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the wind, and with them fell the unfortunate child of |! At that moment the favorite attendant of the Countess 
| 


Karlinski, a victim to the liberties of Poland. entered. She started back at the sight of Karlinski. 
“Now, my brave soldiers,” exclaimed Karlinski|! ‘Good Heaven! has your lordship returned ?” 
- | . ° . . 
“throw open the gates and follow me. I return victo- ||“ Edith,” he faintly exclaimed, “how chanced this, and 


rious or I return no more. The sacrifice so awfully | when?’’ One glance to the couch explained his meaning. 

begun shall be as awfully completed.” | “ The Countess’ page, my lord, witnessed all and told 
The gates were, in obedience to his commands, thrown , it to her. She fainted, and at sunset all was over.” 

open, an', with almost irresistible force, the Polish || “Spoke she aught of me ?” said the Count. 

troops rushed forward on their failing and almost stun- | “Nothing, my lord, but prayers for your happiness, 

ned antagonists. We need not relate the dreadful scene | and approval of your conduct, for though she died in 

of carnage that followed. Karlinski fought as one “7 | agony for the death of her child, she still felt you per- 


was indeed bereft of every earthly hope. After a pro- || formed but your duty.” 


tracted struggle the troops of Sweden fled, pursued by | 1 “Tt is enough,” said Karlinski; “ retire, I will fulfil 
the soldiers of Karlinski, each burning to revenge the | your duty in watching here.” She did so, and Karlin- 
death of their commander’s child. i _ski sat_by the couch musing deeply on the woes of that 


The dusky gloom of twilight had begun to gettle over | | day. “ But she is happy,” said he; “ she is happy with 
the towers of Olftzyn, before Count Karlinski returned | her child, — only for a few hours. I, only I, am 
from the field of battle. True, he returned completely || miserable.” 


victorious ; but at how dreadful a price had that victory || || Wearied and overcome by days of sorrow and nights 
been achieved. He dreaded to meet the overwhelm- | of watching, he sunk his head on his hand and slept. 
ing anguish of his wife. ‘“ My gentle Margaret,” he | From this state of happiness, because of oblivion, he 
mentally exclaimed, ‘“‘Oh! what will be thy feelings, | was roused near midnight by the low sweet sounds of 
rendered childless by my hand !” music. A long train of monks and menials entered, 


He knew in his inmost heart that her soul, heroic as ! chanting the requiem for the dead. The sight recalled 
his own, would never blame him even in thought, but |) Karlinski’s scattered senses. He rose and received, 
the heart recoils from many things of which reason ap- || | with an appearance of calmness, the condolence uttered 
proves. He entered the gates which were thrown open at j, ‘by one of the good monks; but, in reality although the 
his signal. No word passed between him and the seuti- | words struck on his outward sense, they conveyed no 
nel; and, without addressing any one, he took his way | ! idea to his mind. His thoughts were wholly riveted on 
in silence to the apartments of the Countess. He enter- ! the lifeless being before him. At length, after repeated 
ed her drawing room; it appeared as if it had been || addresses, lis own personal attendant succeeded in ma- 
tenantless for many hours. Her harp seemed as if}, king him understand that he had better retire. The 
untouched, her books unopened. It was not to be | Count cast one long look on the lifeless features of his 
expected that, during that day of distress, she would once beautiful Margaret and then departed. But the 
have used either; yet there was an unutterable air of | feelings of that hour were never forgotten; for the an- 
desolation and abandonment thrown over all, that seem- | , guish of long years was compressed into that last glance. 
ed to imply, it had been totally uninhabited. Karlinski | Time rolled on, while the name of Caspar Karlinski 
held his breath, vainly striving te catch some sound were | resounded through the states of Poland, and was echoed 
it even one of sorrow. He felt that aught would be | back in notes of admiration and wonder. But what 
better than that awful silence. By a desperate effort he || , was the voice of fame and renown? His grateful sove- 
threw open the inner door. He started back in horror. | reign offered wealth and rank ; but both were respectfully 
Instead of the dim light he had expected, the room was declined, for what happiness could they have yielded? 
bright by the number of torches that illumined it.— Could one or all of these have restored his slaughtered 
Massive silver lamps placed around the bed rendered | infant, or his adored Margaret ? 
sadly visible the pale form that, unconscious of earthly, At length, Sigismund died, and another king reigned ; 
joy or sorrow, reposed on it. Count Caspar advanced | while the sacrifice of Karlinski was forgotten, or remem- 
to the side of the couch, and with almost terrific calm- bered only as one of the deeds recorded in their ancient 
ness gazed on the cold features of his beloved Mar- | chronicles. But as he wandered through his ancestral 
garet. He would have felt almost resigned, could he | halls, he bitterly felt that he had no son to whom he might 
have seen either on brow or cheek, one trace of the | , bequeath them, but that his naine must pass from among 
joyous feeling that smiled there when he last saw her _men and his possessions into the hands of another. But 
glowing with beauty and happiness. The eyes were || he had one support, the proud consciousness of a terrible 
closed, and around the compressed lips the smile that! duty fulfilled. 1t was this, perhaps, which enabled him to 
reigned there was fled for ever. ‘‘ A dim awfulness was H support so long a life ; for after all these years of suffer- 
on the brow,” and the whole expression of the face | ing, Karlinski died in extreme old age. 
seemed to imply that it was indeed in an hour of unut- But what is the happiness of a long stream of life that 
erable anguish that the spirit had passed. Caspar | has been embittered in the fountain ? 
groaned in bitterness of soul. i 

“Oh! Margaret! could’st not thou, who had only to | 
suffer, have endured this trial, whilst I, the miserable|) Many good qualities are not sufficient to balance a 
author of it can survive ?”’ '\ single want—the want of money.— Zimmerman. 
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what I should set it, for no other poem would suit! In 
Idomenco and Figaro you find tunes—but never exactly 
of the right sort ; in short—it was with me, as when the 
| spring should and would come—but cannot; on bush 



































and tree hang myriads of buds, but they are closed ; then 
| comes the tempest, and the thunder cries, ‘ burst 
A LIGHT travelling carriage stopped before the door | forth!’ and the warm rain streams down, and leaf and 
of the hotel of the Three Lions, in Prague. A drove of | blossom burst into sudden and bright luxuriance! The 
servants poured out of the house; one opened the car-| deyce take me, if it was not so in my mind, when 
riage door, and assisted an elegant young lady to alight;| Da Ponte brought me the libretto! You shal) take the 
she sprang out, and was followed by a young man, principal part; and the deuce take you!” 
humming a cheerful tune. } 
“St. Nepumuk!” cried the host, who had come to the assumed an air of mystery, and laughing, put him off, 
door; ‘do I see aright ? Herr Von Mozart ?”’ 
“ You see, I keep my word !” replied Mozart, saluting i 


THE ARRIVAL. 


Bassi wanted to know more of the opera; but Mozart 


exhorting the impatient to patience. 


FIN CHAN DAL VINO, 


him cordially. ‘‘ Yes! here I am once more, and you || ; . 
as “|| In the evening, when Mozart appeared in the theatre, 
may keep me 'till after harvest; and as a surety for my | 


| in the box of Count Thurn, he was greeted by the 
| audience with three rounds of applause ; and during the 
representation this testimony of delight was repeated 
(after every scene. This was the more pleasing to the 


19 ‘ ‘ composer, as his Figaro had been very indifferently 
“Leave your speechifying, man!” cried Mozart, inter- | P saline r . y ee a. 
| received in Vienna. Through the ill offices of Salieri, 


rupting him, “and show us our quarters; and let us . 
peng . 1 , | the piece had been badly cast and worse performed ; so 
] 


have some refreshments; and send a servant to Guar- ° 
: ‘ . . |{that Mozart had sworn an oath never to write another 
dasoni, to inform him that I am here.” He gave bis |! ‘ 
; " | opera for the Viennese. 
arm to his lady, and stepped into the house, followed H _ - . , 
|| Loud and prolonged “ vivats !" accompanied his 


with alacrity by the host, and the servants with trunks | . . , 
y , carriage to the hotel; there he found his friends—~ 


‘Ph ; ee “4 
and band-boxes, which they had unpacked from _ the | Duscheck ; the leader, Strobach, and the Impressario of 


carriage. A handsome young man, who just then | . 
bens ; Y | the opera company, Guardasoni, who had ordered a 


crossed the market, when he heard from a foot-man the } : ‘ Ai 
| splendid supper; afterwards came Bassi, Bondini, with 


name of the newly arrived guest, rushed up the steps, | Muet 
uch 


; ; - . | his wife, and the fair and lively Saporitti. 
and into Mozart's chamber, and threw himself into his | i y - P a : 
| pleasant discourse about art, and sportive wit enlivened 


‘the meal; the gaiety of the company, even when the 
champagne was uncorked, never once passed, however, 


wise behavior, I have brought my wife along with me. 
The host bowed low to the fair lady, and began a set 
speech with the words—“ most honored madam Von 


Mozart—” 





arms with an exclamation of joy. 
“ Ho, ho! my wild fellow !” cried Mozart, “ you were 


and turning to his wife, be | . 
“ Well, how do | the bounds of decorum. 


In his festive humor, Mozart was not so reserved to 
the curiosity of the impetuous Bassi, as he had been in 
| . . . . 

the morning; but was prevailed on to give him a sketch 


had 


near giving me a fright 
presented the young stranger to her. 
like him? this is he—Luigi Bassi, 1 mean.” 


THE LIBRETTO. 


“Tsing this evening the Count in your Figaro, Mastef || of his part, of which three airs were already finished. 
“ Very good, Master Amades !” said Bassi, “ but these 


” 


Mozart!” said Bassi. 
“Very well!” replied Mozart. “What say your | airs are, indeed, rather insignificant for me. 

Prague people to the opera?” i “ How ?” asked Mozart, looking at him with laughing 
“Come to-night to the theatre, and you shall hear for eyes. 

yourself! This is the twelfth representation in sixteen | «7 mean,” answered Bassi—“ there is too little 


| difficulty in them; they are all too easy !”” 


days; and this evening it is performed at the wish of the | 


Duke Antony of Saxony.” 

“ Ho, ho! and what says Strobach 7” 

“He and the whole orchestra say every night after 
the performance, that they would be glad to begin it 
over again, though it is a difficult piece.” 

Mozart rubbed his hands with pleasure, and said to 












his wife— 










endured at Vienna! 


libretto, Bassi, a bold, wild thing, but full of spirit and | 
fire, which Da Ponte composed for me. He says he | 
would have done it for no one else; for none else would 
have had courage for it. It was just the thing for me! 
The music has long run in my head ; only I knew not to 





“Do you think so?” 

“ Yes—and so—in short ;—is it not so Master? You 
must write me some very grand, difficult airs, or give 
|me some you have ready! eh? will you do so?” 

“No!” replied Mozart with a smile; “no, my good 
Bassi! that I will not do.” Bassi’s face visibly length- 
jened, but Mozart continued good humoredly, “ Look 





“You remember, I told you, the excellent people of || you, Tesoro! that the airs are not /ong, is true; but 
Prague would drive out o§ my head the vexation I || they are as long as they should be, and neither more nor 
And I will write them an opera, |) less. 
such as one does not hear every day! I have a capital || you complain, let that pass; I assure you, you will have 


But as to the great, too great facility, of which 


plenty to do, if you sing them as they should be sung.” 
“tal” mused Bassi. 
“ For example, sing me this air—‘ Fin chan dal 
vino iM ” 





He stepped to the piano; Bassi followed him some- 
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what unwillingly ; and just glancing at the notes, began 
hurriedly and with not too gentle a touch. 
“‘Gently—gently !” cried Mozart, laughing, and inter- 
rupting his playing; “‘ not so con furio over hedge and 
stone! Can you not wait, to keep pace with my music ? 
Where I have written presto, must you sing prestissmio, 
and pay no heed at all to forte and piano? Eh? who 
sings there? a drunken beast of a landlord, or a merry 
Spanish cavalier, who thinks more of his gentle love, 
than of the wine which paints his anticipated joy in 
luxurious fantasy? I pray you—drink a glass of cham- 
pagne wine, think of your beloved, and, mark me! 


when it begins to hum in your ears—in the softest, most | 


wrial tempo, piano, piano! crescendo forte piano ! 
’rill at the last all crashes together in the loud, wild 


jubilation—that is what 1 mean.” 


And Bassi, inspired by the exhortation of the master, | 


sprang up, drank a glass of champagne, snatched a kiss 


from the lovely cheek of Saporitti, began the air anew, | 
and completed it this time with such effect, that the) 


whole company were electrified and encored the song 
with shouts of applause. 

““ Well !”’ cried Mozart with a smile, after Bassi had 
three times rehearsed it, ‘said I not so? does it not 
go off pleasantly!” 
seized his hand, kissed it, and said modestly— 

“I will do my best—to have you satisfied with me!” 


| 
HERR VON NEPOMUCK. 


Before he could prevent it, Bassi || 





a little stupid, and always want to be told that they are 

magnanimous, and connoiseurs, and the like; yet who 

ever will tell them the truth to their face—they will 
hear, and will applaud him, and grant him all he asks. 

But that I cannot do; I would rather bear a blow thar 

thurst my praises into any body’s face. I have held a 
ja wheedler, all my life-long, fora shabby fellow, and shall 
, 1 myself become one? Salieri makes nothing of it— 
, but it is not so bad with him, for he is an Italian, and 
| they bepraise each other even to plastering. Bah! let 
|| the Viennese prefer him to me ! let them stuff him with 
sweetmeats ! Give me a glass of Burgundy !” 

Before Duscheck could turn. round to hand the glass 
to his friend, a tall corpulent man, baving a red shining 
i visage, with a friendly simper and low obeisance, offered 
i the master a goblet full of dark sparkling liquor. 
Mozart took the cup, drank a long draught, and 
| repeated the following lines with a comic air of serious- 

ness, looking the colossal Ganymede in the face: 
i “ Johann von Nepomucken 
Musst springen von der Prager Brucken, 


} Weils dem Wenzel nit wollt glucken, 
Der Kénigin Beicht ihm zu ent rucken.” 


| The master recollects me, then?” asked the stout 
-man with sparkling eyes; Mozart replied laughing— 
} “ How could I have forgotten my excellent trumpeter, 


|| Nepomuck Stradetzky?” 
“ Herr von Nepomuck !” growled the trumpeter, cor- 


At Duscheck’s urgent request, Mozart quitted his ‘ rectingly; but immediately added in his blandest tone, 
abode in the city, and removed to Kosohirz to the coun- || and with an air of humility—“ Pray, pray, Herr von 
try-seat of his friend. He came there on a lovely | Mozart—von !"” Mozart nodded obligingly and reached 


morning in September. Duscheck had quietly arranged 
a little fete, and the composer was not a little surprised | 


| out his hand to him. 
| When the company were assembled in the evening, 


and delighted to find himself welcomed to his new abode } they suddenly heard a choir of the Prague musicians— 
by his assembled friends and acquaintances. To crown '| playing a coweaw from the Marriage of Figaro. Mozart 
his joy, Duscheck handed him a written request, signed i listened, delighted, to their admirable performance, and 





by many of the most distinguished citizens of Prague, 


: : . | 
“that he would very soon give a Concert!” For this 


purpose the theatre was placed freely at his disposal, 
and Count Johann Von Thurn had offered to bear the | 
expenses. Mozart, with a heart full, observed— 

“The Viennese did not ¢his to me.” 


“It seems, my friend,” said Duscheck, “ that your | 


good Viennese, as you always call them, knew not rightly | 
what they had in you, and less what they should do with | 
you! Heaven pardon the Emperor, that he left you with- | 
out a place, and made the sneak, Salieri, master of the 
musical band; while he well knew who you were and | 
who Salieri was ;—and the people of Vienna looked on 
quietly—O, pfui!” 
“Ah!” replied Mozart to his zealous friend; “ think 
not so ill of him; Joseph has more important affairs | 


than mine to think about; and then, you know, he has } 


his counsellors, on whom he depends, and who know 
how to get the right side of him. As to the Viennese, | 
I always maintain that they are brave fellows. When | 
I came from Salzburg, where my lord the Prince Bishop | 
had treated me like a mean person, like a dog, and the 
Viennese received me so cordiallyI felt as if I had 
stepped out of hell into paradise! For that I shall 


' expressed his thanks, when they concluded. 

“But, if you would do me a very great pleasure, 
gentlemen,” said he, ‘I beg you to indulge us by playing 
‘and singing the fine old song of the Prague musicians. 
You know which I mean !” 

Highly honored and pleased at this request, the 
musicians began :— 


“The Prague musicians’ band, 
Wandering in every land, 

A welcome still have they! 
They wear no clothing rich, 
Nor boast of courtly speech, 

Yet fiddling, 
And blowing, 
Still welcome greots their way. 


“ How youth and maiden round, 
When horn and fiddle sound, 
Whirl in the dance so light! 
To the old toper's eyes 
The sparking goblet flies, 
With fiddling, 
And blowing, 
In beauty doubly bright! 


“ And when the song is done, 
And the dances through are run, 
And quiet every guest— 





remember them now and ever! Intruth, they are often, 
34 
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Then sounds the thankful hymna 
For joy filled to the brim, 
Ascending, 
Soft breathing 
From every honest breast. 


“ Then let us onward ever, 
Cheerful, and gay for ever, 

With us St. Nepomuck! 
"Till with full pockets, we, 
And empty flasks—you see, 
Still singing, 

And blowing, 

Stand on the Prager Bruck.” 


Still playing, the musicians receded, the sound growing | 


| As I tell you—for she said to me the other day—“ I 
could full in love with the Signor Amadeo, for he is a 
great man, and I should not mind his insignificant 
| figure.” 

The master was crest-fallen! It was not a little 
mortifying, to hear that the fair Saporitti had made 
{mention of his small and insignificant figure, especially, 
|to such a tall man as Guardasoni. He colored with 
‘indignation, but merely said with nonchalence— 

| “Call them together for me, Signor Guardasoni, and 
I will read them the text they are to sing.” 

| Guardasoni went away, and the next day he assemb/ed 





all the singers in the conversation room of the theatre. 


softer and fainter every moment; the moon rose above Mozart came in, dressed in rich sables, a martial hat 
the mountains, the Muldau uttered its low mysterious || adorned with gold lace on his head, the director’s staff 
murmur;—and deeply moved, Mozart rose, wished his; in his hand. He ascended a plat-form, and began, at 


friends a heart-felt good night, and betook himself to bis 
chamber, where ’till near morning he continued playing 
on the piano. 


THE DISTRIBUTION. 


Mozart gave his concert, and reaped therefrom not 
only rich store of applause, but no contempible gain. 
As Duscheck wished him’ happiness with the latter, and 
added— , 

‘| know indeed, that you write more for the sake of 
fame than of gold—particularly in Vienna—” 

“For what should I write?’ muttered the master ; 
“for fame? for gold? Certainly not! for generally I 
fail to get either. I write for love of Art—I would have 
you know !” 

Meanwhile Mozart had worked assiduously at his Don 


Giovanni; and on the fourth of October, 1787, showed | 


it to the Impressario; complete, excepting the Overture, 
and a few breaks in the instrumentation. 

Guardasoni was greatly rejoiced—and immediately 
counted out to the master the stipulated ducats;—but 
when Mozart began to speak of the distribution of the 
parts, the poor Impressario confessed with grief, that he 
had for the last month anticipated trouble in this busi- 
ness; for that there was always a ferment among the 
singers, male and female; every she and every he, 
laying claim to a principal part. 


“ My people! I thank fortune,” he concluded, “ are | 


none of the worst, and Bassi is good nature itself! but 
in certain points they can manage to give a poor Impres- 
sario enough to do; and in particular, the fair Saporitti 
and the little Bondini are possessed with a spirit of 
tormenting, when they are in their odd humors.” 

“ Take care only, not to let them perceive your appre- 
hension,” said Mozart; “they are friendly to me, that I 
know, and you shall soon see how I will bring them all 
under my thumb.” 

“ Between you and me,” observed Guardasoni with 
a sly smile, “‘ 1 expect the greatest condescension from 
Saporitti; for, proud as she is, she is not only friendly to 
you, but, I imagine, even something more than friendly !” 


“Eh! that may be!” cried the master, rubbing bis 
hands with delight; for much as he honored and loved 
his wife, he did not disdain a little flirtation now and 
Guardasoni continued innocently — 


then. 





first in a formal and earnest manner, but gradually 
| sliding off into a good humored, sportive tone, for he 
| never could bely his harmless character. 


MOZART’S SPEECH. 


“Honored ladies and gentlemen— 

It is known to you that long ago I received from your 
'Impressario, Signor Guardasoni, the flattering commis- 
|sion, to compose an opera for his company. I under- 
| took it the more gladly, as I have the pleasure of know- 
‘ing you all, and had therefore the certainty of laboring 
for true artists. 

“My work is finished; ‘Don Gtovannt, ossia il 
|dissoluto punito.’ I can assure you, I have honestly 
|endeavored to study carefully the peculiar character of 
each of the honored members of Guardasoni’s present 
company, and have had particular regard to this in every 
| part in my opera. 

“I have thus succeeded in composing a work, which 
|| forms not only of itself a harmonious whole, but in each 
‘separate part promised the artist for whom it was 
| intended, the fairest success. An opera, which I believe 
_ will please even in future times; which will be perhaps 
|| pronounced my best work, as I myself esteem it such. 
|, But one thing I know ; that a representation so perfect 
as I hope for it through you, is not to be procured 
hereafter. 

“Where could we find a Don Giovanni, like my young 
friend Luigi Bassi? his noble figure, his wonderful voice, 





‘his manner, his wit; his unstudied fire, when he bends 
‘in homage to beauty,—qualify him eminently for the 
‘hero of my opera. Of the profligate he can assume just 
|s0 much as is necessary, to pass for one who beguiles 
| ladies, and in self defence strikes down the audacious 
old papas; that is enough! for my hero is no rude 
| butcher, nor a common mischievous villain, but a hot- 


} 





| headed, passionate youth. 

| “Could I point out for him a more perfect Donna 

| Anna, than the beautiful, stately, virtuous Saporitti? 
All conflicting feelings of love, hate, sympathy, revenge, 

she will depict, in song and in action—as I conceived 

them when I composed the work. 

| “And who could represent the faithful, delicate, 

resentful, yet ever forgiving and loving Elvira, more 


|, consummately than the charming, geatle, pensive Catarina 
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Micelli? 
king him only in the last moment. Ah! such an angel | 
should convert me, for I also am a great sinner, spite of | 
insignificant figure! And now for the little, impatient, 
mischievous, inexperienced and curious Zerlina. 

““O, la ci darem la mano, Signorella Bondini! | 
sweet little one! you are too tempting! and if my stan-| 
zerl, were to sing her “ vedrai carino” to me, like you, 
by Jupiter! it were all over with me!” 

“‘That the good Felice Pouziani is satisfied with his | 
Leporello, and the excellent Primo Tenoro, Antonio | 
Baglioni, with his Don Ottavio, rejoices my very heart. 
Signor Guiseppo Lolli, has, out of friendship for me, | 
undertaken the part of Massetto, besides that of the | 
Comthur, because he would have all the parts well per-| 
formed. I have already thanked him for his kind | 
attention, and thank him now again. 


“ And thus [ close my speech so meet ; 
With joy the evening will I greet, 
When my beloved opera 

Through you appears in Gloria! 

If author and singers are agreed, 

Of toil for the rest there is no need! 
And you shall see with what delight 

I will direct and set you right; 

I will pay diligent heed to all, 

That neither in time nor touch you fall. 
Let every one but do his best— 

We of success assured may rest. 

So tells you from his candid heart 
Wotreanc Amapevus Mozart.” 





The master ended his speech; his audience clapped | 
approbation, and they separated in good humor and) 
mutual satisfaction. 


THE REHEARSAL. 


On the twenty-eighth day of October, Don Giovanni | 
being complete except the overture, the rehearsals began. | 
On the morning of the first rehearsal, before Mozart | 
went to the opera-house, he walked for recreation in the | 
public garden. Before him he saw the well known) 
figure of the trumpeter, Nepomuck Stradetzky, absorbed, 
as it seemed, in meditation. Mozart walked faster, | 
overtook him and tapped him gently on the shoulder. | 
Nepomuck turned quickly, growling out— 

“Ha, what do you want?’ but bowed almost to the | 
ground as he recognised the master, and said: “Ah! I 
beg a thousand pardons, worthy Herr von Mozart! I| 
was deep in revery, and thought it some knave who | 
wanted to play a trick upon me! I beg your pardon—” | 

“For what?” replied Mozart. ‘ Nobody is pleased | 
at being disturbed in a revery—not I, at least! But, 
what were you thinking about, Herr von Stradetzky?”’ | 

Nepomuck answered with a clear brow, “ Ay, of what, 
but your opera, most excellent Herr von Mozart? Is! 
not all Prague full of expectation of the miracle that is 
to appear? By my patron saint! wherever I go, [ am| 
asked, “‘ Herr von Nepomuck! when is the first repre- 
sentation? You play the tenor-trumpet, eh, Herr von 
Nepomuck ?” 

“No.” I answer, “the bass-trumpet!”’ 


“So, so!" they say—‘ the bass-trumpet, eh, Herr 
von Nepomuck ?”’ 


She is Don Giovanni’s warning angel, forsa- | 


‘Have you tried your notes through, Herr von Nepo- 
muck?” 

“Yes, indeed! Herr von Mozart ! and I am delighted 
with the long full tones; but in the two choruses are a 
few deuced hard notes.” 

“Pah! you will get through with them, Herr von 
Nepomuck !”” 

“1 hope so, Herr von Mozart, and will do my best.” 

They waiked a little longer, chatting, in the shaded 
avenue, and then betook themselves to the theatre. 

The rehearsal began; Mozart was every where! now 
in the Orchestra, now on the stage, directing or impro- 
ving the scenic arrangement. In the ball scene of the 
first act, where Bassi did not dance to please him, he 
himself joined the circle and danced a minuet with 
Zerlina with so much grace, that he did all credit to his 


|| master Noverre. So by a bold stroke he amended the 
| shriek of Zerlina ; which after repeated ‘ Da Capos’ did 


not suit him; creeping behind her at the moment she 
was about to repeat the cry for the fourth time, he 
suddenly seized her with such violence, that, really 
frightened, she screamed in good earnest; whereupon 
he cried laughing, “ bravo! that is what I want! you 
must shriek in that way at the representation.” 

The good humored little Bondini forgave him her 
fright; but an instruction in the second act was not so 
well received. Here, in the church-yard scene, to 
strengthen the effect of both Adagios, which the statue 
has to sing, he had placed the three trumpeters behind 
the monument. In the second Adagio the trumpeters 
blew wrong; Mozart cried, ‘“‘ Da Capo!”’ it was repeated 
and this time the bass only failed. The master went to 
the desk, and patiently showed Nepomuck how he want- 
ed the notes played; but even after the third repetition 
Nepomuck made the same blunder. 

“* What the mischief, Stradetzky!’’ cried Mozart, with 
vexation, and stamping his foot; “you must play cor- 
rectly !” 

Nepomuck, offended, grumbled out, ‘ Herr Von Stra- 
detzky is my name, and I play what is possible to play 
with the trumpet! what you have written there, the 
devil himself could not play.” 

‘No, indeed!” said Mozart gently; “if what I have 
written suits not the instrument, I must by all means 
alter it!’’ He immediately made the alteration and 
added to the original instrumentation both bassoons as 
well as two double basses. _ Finally, he let the chorus of 
Furies sing under the scene, and would not permit visi- 
ble demons to drag Don Giovanni into the abyss. “ He 
is man enough, not to let the devil call in vain!” 
observed he, laughing. 

With this the rehearsalended. Mozart, on the whole, 
was satisfied with the singers and the orchestra; and the 
performers promised themselves the most brilliant suc- 
cess. As the master went home from the theatre, 

Nepomuck Stradetzky came behind him, took hold of 
the skirt of his coat, and said earnestly— 

“ Do not be angry with me, Herr Von Mozart, because 

I have been a little bearish! That is often my way, and 

you know I mean well!” 

Mozart replied cordially, “‘ Nay, Herr Von Nepomuck, 
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I ought to be grateful to you, for having pointed out to | At two o’clock in‘the morning he began his wonderful 
me the error in my notes for the Trumpet. Neverthe- || work; at six it lay on.the desk finished. The master 
less, it is true, faults may be pointed out in a pleasant || started up from his rest; he could hardly stand upriglit. 
manner! Well, in future we will observe more courtesy !"' | “Done for this time!” he muttered; “ but I shall not 
Nepomuck promised, and they parted in friendship. i seon try it again!” And laid himself down again to 
| sleep. 
THE OVERTURE. || At seven the copyist came for the notes, in the utmost 
The lovely Saporitti endeavored sedulously to efface | hurry to write them out, which he could not accomplish 
from the memory of the little master Amadeo, the unin- \| before half past seven in the evening; so that the per- 
tentional offence her remark had given him. Mozart || formance, instead of commencing at seven was postpo- 
speedily forgave and forgot it, and was unwearied in| ned to eight o'clock. Still wet, and covered with sand, 
giving her assistance in the study of her part, not hesi- i the hastily copied parts were brought in and arranged in 
tating to find fault where it was necessary, but likewise i the orchestra. 
liberally bestowing encouraging praise. | 
The Signora one morning took occasion to praise the 
serenade of Don Giovanni, as peculiarly happy, and 
commended its bland southern coloring; observing that | 
such soft persuasive love tones were foreign to the rude | into the orchestra, he was greeted with thundering 


CONCLUSION. 


The strange story of the composition of the overture 
soon spread among the audience. When Mozart came 


northern speech; Mozart replied with a smile— |‘ Bravos!’ from an overflowing house. He bowed low, 
** We Germans speak out indeed more honestly; yet | and turning to the performers in the orchestra, said— 
it oftentimes sounds not ill!” And the evening of the || “Gentlemen, we have not been able to have a rehear- 


same day, the master sang a seranade, charming indeed, sal of the overture; but I know whatI can venture with 
but quite in the taste of the bagpipe-playing Prague you. So, quick! to work!” He took up the time-staff, 
musicians, under the window of the Signora Saporitti. | gave the signal, and like a thunder burst, with the clang 
Meantime the day appointed for the first representa- | of trumpets, seunded the first accord of the awful 
tion of ‘Don Giovanni,’ the third of November, was | Andante; which as well as the succeeding Allegro, was 
just at hand, and Mozart had never yet written the over- | executed by the orchestra with admirable spirit. When 
ture! Guardasoni urged—the master’s friends were the overture was at an end, the storm of applause seem- 
anxious—Mozart only laughed, and said, “I will write ed as if it would never cease. 
it this afternoon.” But he did not write it; he went on “ There were indeed a few notes dropped under the 
an excursion of pleasure with his wife. Guardasoni was | desk,” observed Mozart, smiling, to Strobach during the 


now really in despair. introduction; “but on the whole it went off splendidly ! 
“ You will see, it never will do !” he cried repeatedly, || I am greatly indebted to these gentlemen.” 
and sent messengers to the four quarters of the heavens, | How during the remainder of the opera the applause 


in vain; Mozart was no where to be found; and Stro- | Pose from scene to scene—how from its first representa- 
bach was obliged to promise that in case of extreme tion to the present day, on every occasion, the ‘ Fin chan 
necessity he would adopt the overture to Idomeneo. dai vino,’ called and still calls forth enthusiastic “ Da 
It was midnight when Mozart's carriage stopped Capos,” is well known, not only to the brave people of 
before his dwelling; and his friends, Guardasoni at their Prague, but to the whole civilized world ; and all rejoice 
head, immediately surrounded him with complaints and | for the appreciation, which there awaited the illustrious 
reproaches. The master sprung out of his carriage, | master. 
crying—~ And thus I bring to an end this little circle of scenes, 
* Leave me to myself; now I will go to work in good | which I do not presume to offer as a Tale of Art. They 
earnest!’ He went into the house, shut the door behind | may prove, however, a pleasant memorial of the first 
him, threw himself on his seat at the writing table, and || production of a noble work, whose fifty-third anniversary 
began to write. In a few minutes, however, he started | is celebrated on this fourth of November, 1840; and 
up, and cried laughing to his wife—‘ it will not come || which is destined through a// future time to command 
right yet! I will go to bed for an hour: wake me up at the admiration of noble and feeling hearts. 
that time, and make me some punch!” And without 
undressing he flung himself on the bed. Constance pre- | 
pared the punch, and in an hour's time went to awaken|| Tere is no learned man but will confess he hath 
her husband ; but Mozart slept so sweetly, she could not | much profited by reading controversies, his senses awa- 
find it in her heart to disturb him. She let him lie | kened, his judgment sharpened, and the truth which he 
another hour; then, as time pressed, she awakened him. | holds more firmly established. If then it be profitable 
Morart rubbed his eyes, collected his thoughts, shook for him to read, why should it not at least be tolerable 
himeelf, and without further ado began his work. Con- and free for his adversary to write? In logic, they teach 
stance sat by him, gave him the punch, and, to keep him! that contraries laid together more evidently appear: it 
in good spirits, began to tell him all manner of funny and follows then, that all controversy being permitted, false- 
horrible stories—of the Prince-fish, of Blue Beard, of hood will appear more false, and truth the more true ; 
the Princess with swine’s snout, etc. ete. ‘till Mozart, which must needs conduce much to the general confir- 
still writing, laughed ‘till the tears ran down his cheeks. | mation of an implicit truth. — Milton, 
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Original. 'stone stores and warehouses, to say nothing of cake and 
SKETCHES IN THE WEST.—No. IV. | candy-shops, shoemakers and milliners; there are more 

= than fifty dwelling-houses, some of stone, some of brick, 

BY THE AUTHOR oF “LaFiTTE,” “CAPTAIN KYD,” ETC., ETc. | and some of wood; there are a good many streets laid 

— out on a magnificent scale, but not yet built upon; one 

Waite I was strapping my trunk this evening, and | of the streets is cut directly through a hill like the 
giving directions to the porter, I heard a rapid footstep Thames tunnel, only it has no roof—and houses are 
in the passage leading to my room; a hasty rap and | scattered over the hills in a hundred picturesque atti- 
sudden opening of my door followed, and I beheld a) tudes.” 
friend from Alton, the “brag town” of the North-west. || ‘“ Thatis,” said I, maliciously interrupting him, “ giving 

“What, my dear sir!” he exclaimed, “ going off with- | two attitudes to each house, the number of houses being 
out seeing Alton? Not to see Alton is not to see any fifty; how remarkable !” 
thing. You might as well go to England without seeing “Remarkable! Nothing is remarkable connected 
London!” and my friend looked the very picture of with this growing emporium. Nothing toe extravagant 
astonishment at my temerity; and I began, myself, to | not to be true. Why, we are now four miles above the 
question my own sanity in the step I was about to take,, mouth of the Missouri, and yet, in two years, the city 
so I answered deprecatingly, “ that my time wos limited, | will be opposite the mouth; and how do you think that 
and that I had no intention, at first, of going higher than | will be done?” he added, rubbing his hands with de- 
Saint Louis.” | lighted anticipation. 

“Saint Louis! Pshaw! Saint Louis can’t hold a) “I suppose by taking “the emporium up on a cart, 
candle to Alton! Alton is the metropolis of the West. and dragging it down to the position in question.” 

It is outstripping every thing. Its stores rent for three || “ Ridiculous! a cart! No, sir, we dre going to eut 
thousand dollars, its merchants are rich and enterprising | through the land opposite, or just above the city, and 
above all others, and its citizens are wealthy. It is the bring the Missouri to us, sir. Yes, sir, we are going to 
mother of the greatest schemes of the age, the father of | make it discharge its waters directly before our town.” 

a half a dozen railroads, the centre of commercial power, | ‘ Wonderful, indeed !”’ 

and the crack city of the union. Will you believe it? | ‘Wonderful! You may well be astonished. But 
all letters that come to Saint Louis, are now directed | this is not all. Weare going to construct stone piers to 
by New-York and New Orleans merchants, for greater our landing. We have three churches, a court-house, 
assurance of their safe arrival to “‘ Saint Louis, near some few children’s schools, and a brick penitentiary. 
Aton.” | Land, sir, is selling at two hundred and two hundred 

I was confounded! Nevertheless my passage was, and fifty dollars a foot, and rent is as high here as in 
taken for Louisville, and I could not have commanded) New Orleans. Alton is a great place! a wonderful 
time to have seen even London, if I had been but twenty- | place! an extraordinary place! Saint Louis is but # 
five miles from it, which is the distance of the “‘ crack | provincial town—a suburb to it. Not visit Alton ? 
city of the West,” from Saint Louis. To find something Why, what will people in New-York and Philadelphia 
to base a sufficient excuse upon for not visiting Alton, as | say, when they ask you about Alton, as they are sure to 
my ardent friend would not admit of my plea, that my do the first thing, when they learn you came to Saint 
passage had already been taken to Louisville, and that _ Louis, and did not visit it? My dear friend, I fear they 
my time would not admit of the two or three days delay | will not bave much opinion of your judgment. Tell 
this visit would occasion, I catechised him about the | me, will you visit Alton? Boats run daily, sometimes 
place. “Well, suppose I go—have you a good hotel | every three hours; you can return in the morning; three 
there, that, you know, is the first desideratum of travel- | hours going up, and two coming down. Once for all, 
lers ?” | will you go?” 

The Altonian looked blank, and I read a strong argu-| “I have no need now; your glowing description has 
ment in my favor in his visage. ‘I can’t say that we | placed it in my mind's eye with all the vividness of 
have; but there is a private house with two fine rooms.” | reality. I should learn nothing by going. When, how- 

“ Do all strangers put up in private houses in Alton?” || ever, I speak of my visit to Saint Louis, I will so dis- 

“Ob, no! we are not quite so hospitable as that. | course of Alton that men shall aver, that in Alton I was 
The hotel is well enough for those who can do no better, i born and bred. So say no more; Alton shall not be 
but I would not like to have you go to the tavern; my | forgotten.” My friend finding me resolute, at length 
very particular friend, Mrs. will give you up her | gave up, afer giving me the additional information that 
front room—I have champagne, segars, gun and dog for | Alton was built on the side of a precipitous and broken 
your pastime, and there are some fine women in Alton, | range of rocks and hills, appearing, at a distance, not 
too! But I withdraw the last argument, as you are | unlike Vicksburg, being about half the size of that place ; 
already noosed. But say, will you go?” that the buildings are principally constructed of stone, 

“Not to a private house—and that a stranger’s,”’ [| and the surrounding hills finely wooded, the country round 
said, very decidedly. He pressed, and I declined. At i it, rich and well cultivated, the people intellectual and 
length I asked him to give me a description of Alton. | industrious; and that the prospect from a high promon- 
“There are,” he said, his eyes kindling with the enthu- || tory above the town, embracing the opposite shores for 
siasm of his subject, “‘ more than seventy large brick and | a great distance, and the mouth of the Missouri is one 
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of the finest on the Upper Mississippi. So ends my 
proxy sketch of Alton, to which my pen has, no doubt, 
done more justice than it would have done, had I visited 
that great emporium in person; and if this scrap should 
meet the eye of my Alton friend, I trust that his spirit 
This is my last sketch bearing date 
My next letter will be written on 


will be appeased. 
at Saint Louis. 
board of the steamer which bears me on my way to the 
east. 

A visit to Saint Louis will well repay the traveller 
either from the north or south, whose route takes him 
past the mouth of the Ohio; and there are few going 
from New Orleans to the north, or from Pittsburg to 
New Orleans, who cannot spare four days for that pur- 
pose. By stopping at the mouth of the Ohio, and taking 


the first boat passing to Saint Louis, (and six or eight | 


boats pass daily,) they can reach Saint Louis in thirty 
hours, stay there a day, and return in fifteen hours, and 
at an expense of ten dollars up from the mouth, and 
eight down. Such an opportunity at so slight a sacri- 
fice of time and money, should not be suffered to escape 
unimproved by passing travellers. 

There are five papers published here, and two daily. 
The commercial newspapers of this city rank among the 
first in the Union. Literature is little cultivated here, 
although there are societies for mutual improvement 


among young men. Literature is the fruit of leisure ; 


leisure is an exotic not yet transplanted to the West, | 


and all men and communities are too busy to think of 
repose: that will come the next generation, and then 
literary tastes will naturally be cultivated; they will not 
be forced. 
and a literary man is considered, by business men, a sort 
of distinct genius, whom they regard with mingled sur- 
In a busy mart not far from Saint Louis, 


Literature is a drag in a commercial town, 


prise and pity. 
a gentleman who had gained some literary eminence, 
was warmly recommended to a cashiership, but was 


rejected by the board of directors, (who were merchants) | 


on the declared plea that he was an author, and, there- 
fore, unfit for business. 
here of importance. 

A broker charged me twelve per cent, to-day, on the 
Orleans bank bills. The Mississippi and Alabama rail- 
road money is not worth so much blotting paper: nen 


are Jaughed at for presenting it; and although accounts 


have recently appeared in the papers that the bills will 
now be redeemed, yet this announcement has created no 
confidence. 

Louisiana money is little better than Mississippi. 
Three years ago, the traveller could go from one end of 
the Union to the other, without becoming the victim of 
usurers, or annoyed by the differences of exchange ; be- 
cause he carried with bim those blessings to a traveller 
in the United States, the bills of the United States Bank. 
Now, alas! there is one universal chaos, from Muine to 
Louisiana, in the currency. Every fifty miles the tra- 
veller is shaved anew; the bills received at his last stop- 
ping-place, will not pass at his next; and every petty 
town, fursooth, will accept none other than its own bank 
Vive la bagatelle. 


poper. 


J. a. L 


There is no political newspaper | 


’ Original. 
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Wuo of us can read without emotion, and not read 
again with interest, the life and troubles of Paul and 
What a delightful picture of friendship! 
What an interesting description of love commencing in 
What a frightful 
| representation of ambition, which destroys two families 


Virginia? 
childhood, and continuing until death! 


"that Providence bad brought together to assist each other. 
How ean we avoid blaming Madame De la Jour, and 
interesting ourselves for Paul, and weeping for Virginia. 
Ambitious mothers may hence receive a lesson, while it 

| portrays, in affecting colors, the attachment of their 

|| domestics. 

This work has been translated into several languages, 
and its author has had the pleasure of seeing it pe- 
rused as far as the distant rivers whence he took his 
picture. Bernardin de Saint Pierre, after having painted 
the riches of nature, wished to gratify his readers by a 
picture of felicity that he had found in private and hum- 
| ble life, and accordingly commenced his Indian Cottage. 
| Devoted to this work, he felt that it was only in the 
| midst of fields that he should be able to give to it all that 

coloring and truth, which can only be drawn from nature. 
He left Paris, and took up his abode in the village of 
Etoile, situated between the Seine and the forest of 
Sennart. His home was in a castle which was owned 
by an opulent man of high rank, one whose happiness 
was heightened by an association with the most distin- 

guished artists and writers of the day. Saint Pierre’s 
room being in a wing of the castle, it was separated 
“from the rest, and formed a delightful retreat. From one 
| window was beheld the village of Corbeil, with its beau- 
| tiful environs, and from the other, part of an immense 
| forest, which contrasted beautifully with the rich and 
| varied plain through which the Seine flows, bearing on 
its glassy bosom, to the capital, the productions of the 
|, moat fertile provinces of France. 

Sometimes, Saint Pierre seated upon the banks of the 

| river, would give himself up to the charms of a deep 

revery, at others, he would ramble towards the forest 
of Sennart, and gratify his love of nature, by viewing 
the ravines and wild scenery he met in his way. 

This waik bad more attraction for him than any other : 
here, his imagination could assimilate each scene and 
|| object to the sloping hills and silent deserts of Africa, 
where he bad so often meditated upon the gorgeous beau- 
| ties of creation. 
| If he walked in a pleasant valley, crossed by a lim- 
pid stream, he found himself in the Isle of France, near 
| the river of Latiniers. If he climbed a hill covered with 

old trees, from which he saw the clock of the village, it 
| brought again to his fancy the hills of Port Louis, from 
which he could see the church of Pamplemousses: if he 
met, at a short distance from each other, two cottages 
of shepherds, he stopped and beheld the dwellings of 
| Magueritte and Madame De la Jour, while the echoes 
resounding from the cries of the woodmen and swains, 
|| seemed to repeat the dear names of Paul and Virginia. 
One day in autumn, when the rising of the sun gave the 
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promise of a clear and beautiful day, Saint Pierre, || He then pointed to a fine hound, and told him to go 
attracted by its charms, left the village of Etoile to walk i to one that had been a friend tothem. The dog obeyed, 
in the forest, without remarking the road he took. | and laid himself at the feet of the author of Paul and 
Wrapped in the beauties of the landscape, it was not | Virginia. 
"till fatigue and hunger recalled him to the recollection Saint Pierre was not able to resist his emotion, and 
of his home, he then found that he had wandered so expressed his surprise. “It is all in chance, too,” said 
far from his accustomed path, that all traces of return | one, “that Bernardin Saint Pierre, lost in the woods, 
were lost in the labyrinths of the forest, while he per-| should receive the caress of Fidele.” 
ceived by the rays of the sun, which shone less obliquely _ “Never,” in his turn, cried the happy old man, cares- 
upon his head, that the day was far advanced. Having sing the hound, “ never shall I experience a delight so 
seated himself under a large oak, which was surrounded | pure, so deeply felt,; but all this attention, and the 
by ar elevation of turf, the sound of a huntsman’s horn, | happiness with which I am surrounded, cannot make 
and the cries of hounds were heard to approach, and, me forget that Iam two leagues from Etoile, and that 
shortly after several Piqueurs and Gardes de chasse, who || my friends there, must be in a state of great anxiety. 
had started the game, arrived at the place where he) Permit me, then, to quit your society, and return to the 
rested. He inquired of them the road to Ewile. i chateau which I left this morning. All that I ask of 
“You are very far from it,” answered one of them; YoU is, for some one to accompany me through the 
“there are at least two leagues between you and your | forest, that I may not again be lost.” 


home.” ‘| “T offer you my horse,” said one of the hunters, “ and 
“Two leagues,” exclaimed the old man. “I shall } will escort you myself.” 

never be able to reach it. I am weary, hungry and “No! no!” added another,” my caleche is in the 

thirsty.” None knew who he was, but his venerable toad. I will take you to the chateau.” 

countenance, his long white hair spread over his shoul- | “You have no need of horse or caleche,” said the 


ders, and the sound of his voice was so imposing, that , negroes. ““We have arms strong enough to carry our 
each was eager to offer him a part of what he possessed. friend, and we will prove to him that we are all full 
He was told that the gentlemen of the neighborhood | Domingos.” At the same time, they broke branches 
had united in a hunting party, and their halt was under, from the trees, of which they formed a litter, covering it 
the oak tree, where they were seated. " During this the | with moss, and ornamenting it with leaves. They placed 
hunters arrived to celebrate their success by a rural | Saint Pierre in it, and carried the precious burden on 
repast. | their shoulders. As they went along they made the 
They all saluted the stranger, but none appeared to | forest ring with sounds of joy, and the reiterated applanse 
know him. They invited him to sit among them, and __ of all, who found, again, in this delightful sight, all that 
paid him every attention, when a hunter, a rich banker | the author of Paul and Virginia had written with so 
of Paris, riding at full speed to participate in the plea- | much charm. 
sures of the halt, stopped all at once upon discovering the || Having arrived at the chateau, Saint Pierre related 
stranger, and exclaimed, “Whom do I see! Mons. | all that had taken place during his ramble, and easily 
Saint Pierre?’ At this name they all surrounded the || obtained the pardon of his friends. He obliged the 
celebrated man, and congratulated themselves on the || "@gToes to rest, but could not offer such feelings any 
agreeable rencontre, but none expressed more pleasure | ™compense—he declared that of all the pleasure be had 
than the black men who formed part of the equipage of received from Paul and Virginia, there was none that 
the chase, and who, having been a long time in France, | could bear any comparison with this he now enjoyed. 
had read Paul and Virginia. \ He requested them to leave the litter as the dearest 
They at first respectfully regarded Saint Pierre as the ™onument of his glory, and in showing it to the young 
friend of the blacks, their eloquent defender, then all | students who sought his friendship, he said to them, 
at once they rushed forward and surrounded him. | “How can any one fear the thorns he may meet with 
Neither the respect he inspired, nor the weakness he | on entering the road to Parnassus, or the length or 
felt, could prevent their kissing his clothes, and his long | fatigue of the route, when he has the hope of one day 
hair—and the venerable philanthropist, who, but a few |, Testing under such a shelter.” 
minutes before, a wanderer and alone, now found him. | = 
self surrounded by those who vied with each other to) Jy benevolent natures, the impulse to pity is so sud- 
serve him. Never was a halt so delightful. Gaiety and ‘den, that, like instruments of music which obey the 
wit were united to friendship. Saint Pierre gave himself | touch, the objects which are fitted to excite such impres- 
up to enjoyment. How brilliant and expressive all he i sions, work so instantaneous an effect, that you would 
said! Every word was remembered and repeated, while | think the will was scarce concerned, and that the 
the colored people, placing themselves behind him, dis- mind was altogether passive in the sympathy which 
puted the honor of serving him. | her own goodness has excited. The truth is, the soul 
“It is my right,” said one of them. “I am the oldest || j,, generally, in such cases so busily taken up, and 
of all, and I am named Domingo. That name is a | wholly engrossed by the object of pity, that she does 
name of honor. It is on that account I am named | not attend to her own operations, or take leisure to 
Domingo, and my wife is called Marie; my dog, also, |" examine the principles wpon which she acts.—Stern’s 
is named Fidele.” || Sermons. 


—————— 
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OF GLENGYLE. 


EDITH 


BY ROBERT HAMILTON. 

CHAPTER I. 
Nicut was on the waters. 
studded heavens were occasionally mottled by white 


clouds, which, rising in the boundless horizon, and 


EDITH OF GLENGYLE. 


| of the island. 


Like a wild deer he leaped ashore, and 
the next instant was lost in the gloom of a mountain 
corrie. 

Was it to join his brother chieftains in the hour of 
battle? 
that thus so eagerly sped the youthful Ronald ? 


Was it to hunt the eagle in his mountain eyry, 
No! 


The blue sails of the star- but to meet the blue-eyed Edith, the sun-burst of his 


soul. Opposed to the father by the most inveterate 
bonds of hatred—for the younger brother of Ronald had 


careering on the wings of the invisible winds, seemed | fallen in a feudal skirmish with the clansmen of Glengyle, 


like angel visitants, soaring upwards, again, from earth, 
to the regions of the beautiful. The bosom of the ocean 
lay as placid as the sweet face of a sinless, sleeping babe 
—not a ripple broke its mirrored surface, or if there did, 
it looked as a dream ruffling the slumber of a mighty 
beauty. Not a 
sound disturbed the holy silence, nor could creation have 


Peace had spread her mantle over all. 


looked more lovely on the first night of its virgin birth. 
From the broad blue waters rose abruptly the bigh and 
rocky island of Canna, in the western highlands of Scot- 
land, formed of rough and precipitous crags, with scarcely 
a vestige of verdure on their frowning fronts, but thickly 
inhabited by the gannet and other sea-fowls that sojourn 


there in the security of nature’s fastnesses. On the 


who a proud and powerful chieftain, was strongly incensed 
against the house of Ronald, which disputed his title to 
The Lord of the Isles, it was only by stealth he could 
obtain an interview with the object of his affections, the 
Such was the time 
selected for the scene we have just narrated. We will 
not detain the reader by a useless detail of the secrecy 
and danger with which the youthful chieftain stole 
Suffice it, they met. On the 


very summit of a rugged rock were the lovers seated. 


daughter of his implacable enemy. 


to the society of his love. 


In the exuberance of their joy, they dreamed not of 
danger. The still hour of midnight seemed to hallow 
with its breath of silence, their words and vows of 


endearment. Earth and its sordid feelings were forgot- 


summit of the island are still to be seen the remains of ten, the stars of the cloudless skies beamed as in brighter 


an ancient castle which tradition informs us, in early 
times, belonged to the family of Glengyle. 

It was thus, as nature lay in the arms of midnight, 
that a small speck was seen to rise on the distant verge 
of the horizon, and gradually increasing in size, at length 


assumed the form of a boat or pinnace. Nearer and 


brilliance on their meeting, and life was, to them, one 
garden of bloom and blossom. 

“And you will be mine, my Edith, through weal and 
through woe, through danger and peril, ‘till the chill 
hand of death shall sever us?” exclaimed the impas- 
sioned youth, as he pressed to his bosom the true and 


nearer it approached, ’till the figures of two men were _ blashing girl. 


distinctly visible. 
voice, seemed to direct the movements of the other, was 


His face 


was perfect in every lineament, that betokened man- 


a& young man of about twenty years of age. 


The first, who, from the sound of his | 


“Can you ask it, Ronald?” replied she. “ Have I 
not plighted my faith before the presence of my God— 
Yes, my 


And 


before him unto whom all secrets are known? 
Ronald, thine till mine eyes are dim in death.” 


hood’s make, yet commingled with those traits of beauty as sbe uttered these words she extended her right hand 


that arise from the virtuous spirit that lights its fire 


within. 


to Heaven, and looking upwards, seemed to call to 


His hair was dark and glossy, and fell in mat- | witness, the spirits of the just, who looked smilingly, as 


ted ringlets down his broad and manly shoulders, over it were, from every star that gemmed the floor of the 


which was thrown a dark green Tartan plaid, the folds 


were fastened on the left shoulder with a massive gold | 


eternal paradise. 
“‘T do believe thee !”’ fervently rejoined Ronald, “ and 


broach, while his lower garments displayed the kelt or | look here,” he added, “ receive this as the symbol of 


philabeg so peculiar to the Celtic character in days of our eternal faith,” at the same moment unclasping the 
yore—from his waist were suspended two silver inlaid broach that bound the folds of his Tartan. The maiden 


pistols, while a short dirk, most richly mounted, comple- received the token, and placing it in her bosom—fell in 


ted his warlike equipments. On his brow was placed 


Sud- 


tears—but tears of joy, in the arms of her lover. 


the peaked Highland bonnet, surmounted by a heron denly a black cloud shot across the disk of the moon— 


feather. Such was the personage who guided the rud- 
der of the boat, and in a tone that depicted him a man 


of superior grade, directed the efforts of the other. 


vivid streaks of flame chequered the horizon. The sul- 
len sound of distant thunder was heard—the wind swept 
past with mournful moan—big drops, the precursors of 


“To the left, Fergus,” shouted he. “ See, yonder the | the coming tempest, fell heavily around, and gloom 
/ usurped, in an instant, midnight’s reign of glory. 


pine branch blazes brightly.” 
The Highlander looked askance to where a bright 
ruddy flame rose on the peak of a crag that towered 


“ Ah!” exclaimed Edith, “’tis an evil omen. Take 
it, take it back, my Ronald; the heavens frown in anger 


high into the heavens, then plied his oar with a stronger upon the gift.” 


energy, while, with a voice of jocularity, quaintly re- 


“Foolish girl,” he exclaimed, “is it for us, alone, 


marked, “Is it hee eyes, or the pine, that bueneth bright- think you, that the ruler of the storms seeks now to 


est?” 


“ Both, both, my cunning vassal,” replied the young maiden of a clearer soul. 
chiefiain, Ronald, as the boat bounded against the bank || second sight, should only be guilty of such superstition. 


In truth, Edith, I deemed you * 


show his anger? 
ld Duncan, the seer of 
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Farewell, my loved one; to-morrow, at the accustomed |“ Follow me!’’ he cried, and leaving the beat in posses- 
hour, I shall again be with you. Go! the night breeze | sion of one of the crew, the party briskly began to ascend 
will chill thy tender form,” and he drew her mantle by a path which led to the castle of Glengyle. The lea- 
closer around her, and imprinted a burning kiss upon her , der applied to his lips a small bugle which hang from 
ruby lips. his neck by a scarlet riband, and made the glens and the 
“Villain!” exclaimed a voice from some unseen mountains of rugged Canna echo and re-echo again. 
figure that had been a witness to their meeting, and the | The peaks of the island were, in an instant, thronged 
next moment the crack of a rifle, followed by a deep with the clansmen of Glengyle, arrayed in their bright} 
groan, told that Ronald was the victim. Like a pan- colored tartan costumes, which showed like a tinted 
ther from his ambush, sprang forward the father of | forest in the rays of an autumn sun. “ By the mass!” 
Edith; he rushed furiously to the body of the bleeding | said the captain—* but this is a gallant sight. I should 
youth, seized it with Herculean strength, and dragging it | like to try the prowess of these hardy clansmen. What 
to the brink of the precipice, hurled it to the depths of say you, Spalatro? what say you, Henriquez?”’ 
the dark deep ocean. | The two persons whom he addressed, were the next 
|| in rank on board the vessel—tall, dark-visaged men— 
scarred and mutilated from the various conflicts in which 
Three years had rolled away, and all traces of Ronald they had been frequently engaged. 
were effaced, and although suspicion hung heavily on | “Ay, ay,” responded Spalatro, “but their numbers, 
Glengyle, still no distinct proof had been found to fix | gonhor—the hawk wars not with the eagle. The boldest 
upon him the crime of murder. The young Edith refu- |} east must fall before unequal numbers.” 


| ‘“Sagely spoken, my son of the billow,” replied the 


CHAPTER It. 


sing all consolation, and wishing not to implicate her 


father, had renounced the world, and retired to the con- captain, “but Henriquez thinks otherwise. I can tell 


by the fire that lights his eye, he would not shrink from 
the conflict.” 

Henriquez waved aloft his spotless cutlass, and only 
replied, “‘ You say rightly, captain.” A grasp from the 


vent of Innisfail. One morning, at this period of our story, 
a small schooner, with every sheet of sail expanded to 
the wooing winds, was seen to enter the waters of Canna. | 
The pennon that fluttered from her mast, denoted her of | 


Spanish craft, while the bright brass cannon that looked — and of his commander bound them firmer in fellowship. 


By this time they had reached the summit of the 
customed “to the battle and the breeze.” Her crew || mountain island. The rude fortress of Glengyle stood 
were attired in a motley mixture of fanciful dresses, while || 6.1) before them. On the outward wall paraded some 
' hundred clansmen, while the centre tower and turrets 
were thronged with warriors ready to do battle, and 
_ wondering who could be the strangers who thus fear- 
, lessly broke upon their mountain strong-hold. A strong 
thunder, and many were the surmises of the islanders | oaken gate thickly studded with bolts of iron, but better 
whence she came and what was her object. Having an- | known as the portcullis, precluded all entrance, while, 
chored directly opposite the castle of Glengyle, a small | fom the wall, hung a rude bugle, formed from the horn 
boat was lowered from her side, and made directly for the | o¢ the Caledonian bull, which, in those days, roamed the 
shore. It was manned with six seamen, as we have al- | ponarchs of the Scottish woods. The strangers paused. 
ready said, arrayed in the richest and most fanciful attire. py. strength of the castle, and the formiduble array of 
He who appeared to be the leader of the party, was, | warriors, showed that, although accustomed, on their own 
however, even more gorgeously attired than the others. || element, to rove as conquerors, yet here, they must, in 
On his head he wore a cap of net-work of the brightest | submission bend. The captain approached the gate, he 
crimson, from which, over his left ear, dangled a large || seized the horn, “ and blew a blast so loud and shrill,” 
golden tassel—a blue and yellow striped jerkin encased | which told he was no stranger to this mode of High- 
his body—a snow-white shirt, similar to those worn by ! land calling. The ponderous gate rose slowly and 


the Greek sailors, richly embrodiered, hung in thick | Glengyle, followed by a numerous retinue, came forth, 
folds from the waist to the knee; his hose were of the | and briefly demanded the stranger’s business. 


frowningly from her port-holes, told that she was ac- | 


their swarthy faces and brawny frames marked them for 
men to whom blood and peril were the day-deeds of 
their lives. As the gallant vessel rode gaily up the bay, 
she made the welkin echo with her brazen throats of | 


deepest scarlet, a short boot or buskin enclosed each “Tt is with Glengyle alone I must speak,” said the 
foot, and was bound tightly at the ancle by a large dia- || leader of the party—“ alone! free and unguarded—mar 


J 


mond buckle. A tartan scarf was thrown loosely around | t4 man, must our interview be held.” 


his throat—bis dark hair fell in thick masses over his!) ¢ : 
shoulders, while his sun-burnt face and bosom showed } vane nH on a ns ee ote 
that he bad been a rover in a sunnier clime. His bear- ments 
ing was bold and daring, while the tone in which he | “ What—do you fear me?” continued the stranger. 
gave his orders to the crew, told that he was accustomed || 4 deep blush covered the eoun of Glengyle. 
to command. " || A breath had been cast upon the unsullied buckler of 
“Look to your arms!” shouted he, as they reached ||, ; courage, and his hand involuntarily grasped the hilt 
the shore, and fastened the buat to « large rock that || of his sword. The followers of the stranger, at the sight 
lay on the margin of the bay—“look to your arms. | of yhis, like bloodhounds in defence of their leader, 
There are sharks here that may show their teeth.” In. sprang forward. The vassals of Glengyle drew their 
an instant their cutlasses were gleamiag in the air. || ou to the hea d—they waited but the signal from 
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their leader, and the next moment the feathered shafts 
would have been buried in the bosoms of the rash and 
fearless crew. 

“Never shall it be 
and he 


Their bows were 


“ Hold!’ exclaimed Glengyle. 
said, that by numbers we overcame a_ foe;” 
waved his hand for them to retire. 
lowered to earth, the sinews of their arms relaxed, and 
their arrows rattled as they again were returned to their 
quivers. The captain, with a look, told his followers to 
desist. Slowly and reluctantly, as if disappointed in 
the dearest calling of their souls, they passed to a dis. 
tance, and Glengyle and the stranger stood face to face. 
A breathless silence ensued. Conjecture, wonder and 
suspicion were busy in the soul of Glengyle. Revenge! 
deep, insatiable revenge alone occupied that of the 
stranger. He was the first to break the silence.” 

“You know me not?” said he, keenly eyeing Glen- 
gyle. 

“No! No traces of your features dwell in my memory, 
—no sounds of your voice are familiar to my ear,” replied | 
the chieftain. 

‘* Indeed ! 


the sun-ray kiss the night tears from the heather—we 


Yet we have met before—we have seen 


have chased the deer over mpor and mountain, and 
heard the pibroch rise on the gale, as we shave shared 
in the conflict.” 
“ Say you so?” exclaimed Glengyle. ‘‘ When—where. 
I can call no sign to memory to remind me of our mect- 
ing. 
“Follow me!” cried the stranger, and he made a 


” 


motion to move. 

“ Whether?” said Glengyle. 

“ To a spot dear to thy memory and mine. 

They passed on—the stranger leading the way—and 
though dangerous and intricate, yet from the apparent 
ease with which be threaded it, he showed that he was 
no stranger to the path. On the summit of one of the 
crags that overlooked the ocean, he suddenly halted, and 
turning to Glengyle, exclaimed, “* Here pause we!” and 
as he spoke he looked on the broad, bright sky, then on 
the face of the boundless deep, where, like an albatross 
slumbering in its ocean cradle, his gallant bark swung 
by its deep-imbedded anchor. ‘ Oh, God!” he exclaim- 
ed, “scene of my youthful happiness, bitter remembran- 
cer of my blighted hopes;” and like a child he sobbed 
heavily in the agony of soul. 

Glengyle regarded him with wonder and distrust. 
The memory of the past was busy within hig and 
remorse and terror clung to his heart like coiled serpents 
around their victim. 

“To what purpose are we here?” asked Glengyle— 
“why this emotion?” 

“Canst thou ask ?"’ replied the stranger, in the most 
bitter accents of reproach. ‘“ Thou! destroyer of my 
peace, thou! blighter of my bower of beauty. Look 
here!"’ and he franticly tore open the garment that 
covered his bosom, and to the bhorror-stricken vision of 
Glengyle, displayed the mark of a fearful, although now 


closed wound. 
Glengyle started back in horror. The past was fright- 


fully clear before him; it looked like the dead returned 
to life, and he gazed mute and motionless vpon the figure | 
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of young Ronald, now the pirate captain, and who, in 
return, sought for retribution on the very spot where, 
three years before, Glengyle, assassin-like, thought he 
had destroyed him. 

The brand of the rover gleamed fiercely in the air; he 
Glen- 
gyle knew that appeal to his bosom was in vain; he 


spoke not, but looked like the demon of revenge. 


therefore drew from its scabbard his sword—stern and 
savage was the combat that ensued—each in his turn 
sought to be the victor, but the prowess of young Ronald 
Glengyle was thrown prostrate to the earth 
In the 


savage exultation of revenge, the conqueror dragged him 


prevailed. 


—his sword was shivered into many pieces. 


to the very precipice from which he himself had been 
With a giant 
A loud shout 


rose from the pirate crew, as, from the deck of their 


hurled. “ Mercy!” shouted Glengyle; 


grasp Ronald held him above the waves. 


| vessel they beheld the figure of their commander thus 


triumphant, although, to them, was the cause unknown. 
Sense forsook Glengyle; he hung lifeless as a corpse in 
the clutch of Ronald. Revenge was gratified; humbled 
and helpless he had his enemy at his mercy, and mercy 
prevailed. He threw the senseless chieftain on the 
ground, winded kis bugle for his comrades, and in an 
appeased yet moody spirit of revenge, sought, again, his 


bark of blood and battle. 


CHAPTER Ill. 


“ Whither, oh, whither wilt thou roam, 
Like a sea-bird seeking an ocean home. 


When he reached the deck of his vessel, his gallant 


| erew thronged around him, anxious to know the cause 


He spoke not, 


of the scene they had recently beheld. 
but walked moodily to and fro. The sun was now bigh 
in the heavens, and a brisk breeze came sweeping along, 


curling the face of the ocean. In an instant, as if struck 


by some sudden thought, he shouted aloud, “‘ Heave the 


anchor, and set all sail With the speed of lightning 
were his orders obeyed, and like a thing of light and 
happiness she bounded across the waters. On her prow 
stood Ronald, gazing to the south, as if in expectation 
With 
none held he converse, and seldom and few were his 
Just as the god of day was descending in his 


of some object which should strike upon his eye. 


orders. 
car of glory, the solitary and storm-beaten abbey of Innis- 
fail rose upon the sight. For the first time did be move 
from his position, and with hurried steps hastened below. 
In an instant he again returned, relieved of his weapons 
of warfare, and with a smile of joy beaming on his face. 
The vessel had now neared the shore. At the command of 
Ronald, was the anchor given to the deep, and accompa- 
nied by two of his crew, his favorite Spaniards, Spalatro 
and Henriquez, landed on the holy island. At once he 
The vesper hymn was 
sweetly rising on the wings of evening. The grey twi- 
light was drawing her veil across the face of the waters, 


directed his steps to the abbey- 


and the dashing waves rose in mournful murmurs on the 
ear. Slowly and alone he approached the building; one 


| solitary taper from a little casement, mingled its melan- 


choly beam with the receding day and coming night, like 
the fading eye of departing mortality. Ronald’s heart 
was softened. Boyhood’s years were again before him, 
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when, unstained with crime, he placed his hand upon||  “ Thy will be done !” ejaculated the holy matron, and 
his bosom, and bowed in devotion at the hallowed || at once sought the chamber of Edith. 

To describe the feelings of Edith, when informed of 
sank upon his knee at the postern of the abbey. The por- | her errand—of her doubt that it was Ronald who still 


shrine. Tears gushed into his eyes, and unconsciously he 
ter from within had beheld his approach, and unclosing the | existed, might be attempted, but weak would be the 
gate in charity and peace, bade him enter. He obeyed. | effort. They who have felt the pang of separation from 
The gate was again secured, and Ronald stood, for || all that was dear to them on earth—who have been 
the first time, since the ocean claimed him as her son, || unexpectedly restored to the object of their affections at 
within a house of prayer. “ Your mission, son ?”’ inquired \ the very moment when even hope appeared to have for- 
the old domestic. | saken them, can best conceive the feelings of the Lady 
Edith. 
“Mother!” she exclaimed, “ deceive me not. Is he 
alive? has Heaven yet such happiness in store for me? 
Oh! lead me to his presence. Ronald, thy Edith is yet 


“Have you,” said Ronald, “ a daughter, called Edith 
Glengyle, in your sacred sanctuary ?”” 

“We have! peace be with her,” answered he 

The rover felt as a brand bad entered to his soul. 
Sight and feeling seemed to forsake him, and he grasped || true to thee.” 
the shoulder of the domestic tu save himself from fall- || Leaning on the arm of the abbess, slowly they fol- 
ing. | lowed the old man to the hall of the abbey. The sta- 
“‘ The saints be merciful,” cried the attendant. “What | ows of night had fallen thickly upon the world; in a 
recess stood Ronald, lost in the intensity of his feelings. 


has befallen thee—what ails thee, son. What have 1 
| Uhe soft steps of the party scarcely disturbed the silence 


uttered that thus thou shouldst be sick at soul ?” 
. . . ° ' . Sta » T » ; » » - 
“Nothing, nothing, my good man,” replied Ronald. | that reigne daround. The abbess consigned the tre mb 
ling Edith to the support of the aged domestic, and 
advancing to Ronald, softly ejacalated, “ Benedicite, my 


son!” He started at the sound, and beholding the 


“A sudden faintness came over me. Is she well? | 
Does she ever think of me? Speak, I eonjure thee.” | 


“Of thee, my son?’ Who? what art thou that thus 
| abbess, fell upon his knee. 


shouldst ask such questions respecting the Lady Edith ?”’ | 
. . ° . . os 66 ise.” she j 
inquired the old man, surprised at his singular and almost |! Rise,” she said. “Thou hast past through the 
‘furnace, and thy reward awaits thee. Edith approach! 
: t : Edith raised her head, which, ’till now, had rested on 
—he was about to reveal himself, but a| . 
| the shoulder of the old domestic. The moon, at the 
same moment, burst forth in its majesty of radiance. 
The faces of the two lovers met each other's gaze. 
: ee : “Edith Glengyle!” exclaimed the enraptured youth. 
say no more; the fount of feeling had drowned his | a : 4 
|} A loud scream burst from the maiden, and the next 
moment she lay senseless on the bosom of her lover. 
That night beheld her on board of the rover’s bark, 
and the first beams of the morning saw her before the 
towers of Canna. . Brief was the message that Ronald 
i} sent to her father, and brief was the answer that was 
0 Fedne stn! ® ont a 4 RE Om 
* Take this,” said Ronald, “ take it to her—place it || returned. “ Peace and welcome !” 


’ 


“T am’ 
moment’s reflection caused him to refrain. Then con- 
tinuing, he said, “Can I not see her? She knows me 


well—no—she does not xow know me, but ’’—he could || 


utterance, and a stream of tears coursed down his manly 
face. 

The domestic could not divine the cause of his sorrow, |! 
and only endeavored to soothe his grief with kind and 


consolatory words. 


in her own hands, and she will know that one who once || That noon beheld the nuptials of the long-parted 
was dear to her yet lives and loves her.” lovers in the chapel of the castle, and at the same altar 

It was a small locket, containing the emblem of two did Glengyle and Ronald swear eternal fidelity. The 
hearts united, the first gift of the Lady Edith to Ronald. | bread was broken, and the cup was drained, and long 
[t was a precious one—he had ever worn it next his! and loud were the shouts of joy that arose, and deep 
heart—in love and in joy, in despair and in hope, in| and fervent were the blessings showered on the gallant 
banishment and battle, there had this treasure reposed—| Ronald and his | y Edith. 


dearer than the blood tears of his bosom. And iow—| reader will naturally ask how came the lover to 
when she deemed him numbered with the departed—_ be er captain. The question is easily answered. 
when the world was to her now but as a dream—w hen, The @n which Glengyle had hurled Ronald from 


every hope was gone—but one—yet that the best and the cliff, the pirate bark was cruising in the bay of 
brightest—her hope in Heaven! again was she to be Canna. A party of her crew had landed close to its 
called back to earthly happiness—again was the bloom base, for the purpose of reconnoitering, when the splash 
of beauty to blush upon her cheek, and the kiss of love, of the body in the waters attracted their attention, and 
to burn upon her tip. The old man departed. With, having recovered it—for the deep folds of his Highland 
tottering steps he sought the apartment of the lady | costume buoyed it on the surface—they found that life 
abbess, and revealed his mission to her. In silent was not extinct. They bore it to their vessel, and 
wonder did she receive the intelligence, and gaze upon when Ronald awoke to consciousness, he found him- 
the token. Edith, in their moments of converse, had self careering over the blue waters of the Spanish 
unbosomed to her the story ef her early love, and now! main. No alternative was now presented to him but 
the abbess knew that it was Ronald, who, like a spirit to embrace their lawless life. His noble form and dar- 
of the other world, had come to claim her for his own. | ing soul soon raised him to the command, and seizing 
K 
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the first opportunity to visit the scene of his love | 
and injury, it was, as in the tale described, he grati- | 


fied his revenge. With regard to Edith, in one of the | 


Spanish islands he encountered a priest, who, in his || 


pilgrimage, had visited Innisfail. In his discourse he | 


happened to mention her name. Curiosity led Ronald 
to inquire the minute particulars, and thus was the clue 
to the discovery. It is almost needless to add, that from 
the hour of his nuptials with Edith, he renounced the 
life of a rover. Peace and plenty were offered to the 
remaining crew to leave their calling, but the dull life of 
the landsman accorded not with their feelings. The 
broad sea, the black flag, and the clearing cutlass were | 
light and music to their soul, and the same night that 
beheld Edith and Ronald united, beheld them again on 


their path of peril and of death. 


Original. 
THE WIDOW’S CONSOLATION. 


We parted! Oh, ‘twas a most painful hour, 
Not that [ thought him lost to me for ever; 

I knew that mighty love's resistless power, 
Would re-unite us, ne'er again to sever. 

For we are wedded, not as thoughtless mortals, 
Incited only by terrestial views 

Enter that sacred fane’s mysterious portals— 
Our souls are wedded; that assurance strews 
My widowed path with flowers of fadeless hues! 


Yet is the briefest parting hard ; for love, 
Deprived of wisdom, is a rayless sun; 
A summer midnight, when no star above 
Throws down one cheering ray; ‘tis good, alone, 
Without her partner, Truth; or it resembles 
Warm, melting charity, intent to bless, 
When, without faith to guide her steps, she trembles 
O'er the dark seene of human wretchedness, 
Wondering if Heaven permits or wiils distress. 


’Twas hard to part, and while his spirit hovered 
On the cold lips my kisses could not warm, 
I pray'd and murmur'd; but alas! when covered 
By the dark pall—they bore that manly form 
To its cold grave—I lost the pang of sorrow, 
For reason fled and I'd a dreamlggs sleep, 
But woke in anguish on the sentllibeves: 
No more to murmur, pray, or even weep, 
For grief is ever silent when most deep. 
Humbled to earth, my self-upbraiding soul, 
With mental tongue exclaimed, “ thy will be done.” 
When through my bosom such a feeling stole, 
As mocks the power of language, it was one 





CONSOLATION. 


{ Orfginal. 
THE CHAIN OF GOLD. 
A TALE OF TRUTH. 

| Hottywoop Farm was the title of a beautiful domain 
‘upon the west bank of the Hudson River, a few miles 
| above New-York. Before it, flowed the waters of that 
regal stream, speeding to the bosom of the mighty ocean, 
| while a semicircle of majestic forest yrees, interspersed 
with the beautiful evergreen that gave its name to the 


place, formed a barrier to intruders on the landward 


side. The farm boasted many a fair acre of arable and 


| 
| woodland, many a green, sequestered nook and valley, 
The farm- 


| house stood on a gentle slope, commanding a view of the 
A few tall hickory-trees 


|lapped in the centre of surrounding bills. 


| fresh and bounding Hudson. 
| cast their cool shadows upon the mossy roof of the buil- 
ding, and the close-shaven lawn in front of it. The 
| house, itself, was a curious, irregular pile of considera- 
_ ble antiquity, to which successive occupants had each 
It covered 
some extent of ground, with its stables and outhouses, 


sled something in his own peculiar taste. 
| The cluster 


and was enclosed by a neat white paling. 
| ing honeysuckles of the porch, and the trim parterres of 
flowers that bordered the winding gravel walks, showed 
{that female taste had contributed to embellish this 
| romantic residence. The present owner, Captain Mere- 
| dith, was a jolly agriculturalist, unfortunately something 
/of what is termed, by way of palliative, a bon vivant, 
| with a dash of the rustic sportsman, a great patron of 
| trotting-matches, and a breeder of racing-stock, upon an 
| unambitious scale. Nature had given him a hearty con- 
| stitution, upon which his habits levied heavy taxes, and 
‘though his forehead was shaded by the grey tresses of 
| fourscore, it rose without a wrinkle to a lofty height. 
Captain Meredith had an amiable, affectionate wife, and 
a daughter, the boast of his old age, the pride and dar- 
ling of the neighborhood. 
This charming girl bore the name of Mary, a name 


that always flows like music upon the tongue, 


\ 
| “ And she to whom it once was given, 
| Had less of earth in her than Heaven.” 


Few there were who gazed upon her guileless blue eye, 
lit up by the innocent gaiety of youth and hope—upon 
| her golden tresses that fell in natural ringlets over the 
| fairest neck in the world—upon her elegant and rounded 
| figure; light as the deer of her native forests, without 
| predicting for the graceful creature a happy destiny. 
| Alas! how futile are the prophecies founded upon youth 
land beauty. But of this anon. Mary had been edu- 
cated carefully, and possessed not a few of the accom- 
_plishments generally confined to those who move in a 
higher sphere of life. 
| 





Of those delicious thrills of nameless rapture 
We feel, when conscious Heaven and friends approve; 
When earthly joys have lost their power to capture. 
For Reuben's spirit whispered, ‘* Peace, sweet dove, 
We're joined for ever in conjugial” love.” 
SAMUKL WOODWORTR. 





“From the Latin term conjugtale, a more intimate and inter- 
nal degree of union than ts understood by the term conjugal, 


which is from the Latin conjugalis. 





“She had been taught 
The thousand nameless graces that adorn 
The daughters of the wealthy and high-born.” 


| 
1} 
|, None moved in the mazy dance with a lighter footstep 
‘or a more bounding bosom. Her voice was like the 
clear warblings of the red-bird; and her rapid sketches 
| seemed the work of inspiration. Admired and applau- 
ded in her litte circle, (and the praises of a country 
| village are dangerous to a young heart,) she, alone, 
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seemed unconscious of her merits. It was a p'-asant | 
sight to see her upon Sunday, wending her way to the | 
little village church that reared its sunny spire at no | 
great. distance from her own Hollywood, neatly and | 
modestly attired, with her prayer-book folded in hr) 
hands. The rustic beaux clustered around the porch of | 
the venerable edifice, weleomed her approach with 
smiles, and many a respectful bow greeted her as she 
proceeded to her seat in the singer’s gallery, whence | 
her pure orisons, conveyed on the liquid tones of a melo-_ 
dious voice, were wafted like incense to the gates of 
Heaven. Engaged in domestic duties, and in those of 
piety, the life of Mary Meredith flowed on as tranquilly | 
and calmly as the river that flowed past her dwelling ; 
destined, like that, to be agitated and disturbed, as it | 
met the great waters of human existence. 


In her solitary rambles—fot she felt an enthusiastic | 
love for nature, and was wont, like Campbell’s heroine, 
to seek communion with the goddess in her unfrequented 


paths. Mary had singled out a romantic spot to honor 
with her peculiar affection, and this usually formed the | 
termination of her little journeyings. It was a nook of 
land shut out from the prying eyes of the world by vene- | 
rable forest trees, that rose to a great height, and inter- | 
locked their mighty arms above, a flourishing and gigan- 


' 
tic brotherhood. Here, high unon the towering walnut, | 


the wood-pigeon built its nest, secure from the roving 
fowler, for the name of Mary was a safeguard to the | 
tenants of this sylvan spot. They seemed aware of their | 
security, for they congregated in the leafy haven. Here | 
the wood-robin poured forth his plaintive notes ; here | 
the chatiering jay amused kis companions with his vain 

bavarderic, and here the solemn and melancholy crow | 
would sit for hours in the autumnal sunshine, bathing | 
his plumage in the crimson light, ‘till it faded from the 

curtains of the west. Beneath the moss-grown trunks | 
of the forest trees, there lay a solitary pool or tarn, dark 

as a mirror of steel encircled in a frame of ebony. A_ 
few rushes wept over its waters, and rustled in the eve- | 
ning breezes when they crept over the still bosom of the | 
pool, The banks of the water were verdant as a culti- | 
vated lawn, with their green mosses and their tender | 


irst blue violets of spring unfolded 
grass. Here the first blue viol pring ed | 


their delicate leaves in the companionship of other 
flowerets of the wild wood. Such was the favorite haunt 
of Mary Meredith, “ herself the fairest flower of all.” 


One efternoon, in the early part of autumn, she sought | 
the little valley with a volume of Shakspeare in her hand. 


It was the noon of a clear and tranquil day. The unruf- 
fled surface of the Hudson reflected many a flagging sail, 
undisturbed except by the occasional visit of one of those | 
birds of passage 


“ Who dip their wings, and upward soar, 
Leaving it quiet as before.” 


The melancholy kingfisher sat upon a dried branch that 

impended over the river, watching the lapse of the tide | 
with his quiet eye, while afar in the blue heaven, a soli- | 
tary eagle, the tenant of the distant mountains, soared 





— — = — = = = ~~} 


' 


ume for the book of nature. She gazed upon the many- 
tinted garniture of the woods with admiration, for the 
first frost had visited the exuberant foliage, and touched 
it with the first beautiful yet melancholy colors of decay. 
Now and then a few leaves were detached, and rustled 
to the ground, seeming like a golden shower in the sun- 
light. A few snowy clouds sailed with a quiet motion 
over the blue arch of heaven, and were reflected in 
moving beauty on the lonely pool, over which Mary 
bent in earnest admiration, like the guardian s_ rit of 
the place. It was in this attitude that she unexpectedly 
burst upon the view of a young painter who had strolled 
with his portfolio into that sylvan retreat, and, smit «n 
with its varios beauties, bad halted to sketch them 
with a rapid pencil. He had trans erred to his paper 


‘the tall embowering trees, the water seen through the 


interstices of the foliage, and the precipitoys rocks that 
rose beyond where the form of the graceful girl suddenly 
broke upon his sight. Trembling with eagerness, and 
fearful that the sudden sight of him might deprive him of 
an exquisite model, he hastily insured a correct outline 
of her form, to be completed and filled up at leisure, 
ani then retired from the spot, musing over the occur- 
rence as he sought his litle apartment in the public 
house of the neighboring village. 

Edward Lindsay was an artist of great promise, and 
deyoted to his profession. He had encountered, at the 
outset of his career, many of those difficulties which 
beset the path of poor young men of genius. Even 
want had stared him inthe face, but desperate resolutoin 
had driven the “ gaunt wolf from his door.” It is true 
that many a bright vision had dawned upon his fancy, 
and peopled his solitary chamber with beings celestial. 
He devoted his leisure hours to study, and history mar- 
shalled before him many a scene of sublimity proper to 
live again upon his canvass. He walked forth into the 
quiet haunts of nature, and the tranquil beauty oblitera- 
ted his care and gave fresh vigor to his youthful imagi- 
nation. He was now on the eve of embarking for Italy, 
whither he went with high hopes and flattering pros- 
pects, having received commissions from several wealthy 
patrons, to paint copies of the wondrous masterpieces of 
Italian art. Edward was a handsome, dark-eyed youth, 
and his rambles in search of the picturesque had im- 
parted a fine gloy.to his cheek, and strength and firm- 
ness to his ra klliiars. He bad sought the banks of 
the Hudson to procure sketches of American acenery, to 
be tali@ito Italy, and there wrought into pictures at his 
leisure. He had been rambling about for several weeks, 
but was now domesticated in the quiet village of H ‘ 

At his inn, he tarried awhile in the public room, for 
he was fond of seeing life in all its varieties. and stud- 
dying the ever-varying play of different countenances. 
Here he was accosted by a bluff jolly farmer, who had 
before spoken to him, but whose name he had not heard. 

“Well, Mr. Lindsay, how have you been passing the 
morning?. While I was getting in my corn, | suppose 
you were busy in your line. Let me see what you've 





and wheeled in the clear atmosphere, distinctly seen got in your big book there ?” 


although at an eppalling height. Mary read a few | 


Lindsay goodnaturedly placed his reeent sketch in the 


¢-enes in a favorite play, and then threw aside her vol i rough hands of the farmer. 











THE 





“Why, man alive!” exclaimed the jolly agricultura- 
list; “this beats my notion all to pieces. Here's the 
very place. Why, man, you've been trespassing upon 
my premises. Here’s the old hickory-trees, and the 
elder-bushes, and the pond, and—no it isn’t—yes, by 
George! \' is—it’s my girl sitting by the water-side, in a 
pair of India-rubber shoes, wi h her play-book in her 


”? 


hand, Well, I declare, you are a genius ! 


“Your daughter?” exclaimed the young artist—“ is 


it possible ?”’ 


’ rejoined the farmer; ‘‘ as 


** Ay, I’m very sure of it,’ 
sure as that my name’s Jacob Meredith, and hern is 


Mary. 


What do you say to jumping into my wagon, and making 


I say, youngster, I must see more of you. 
us a visit to Hollywood Farm? By George! you shall 
paint the whole family on one canvass, as big as the 


side of the barn.” 


“Are you serious?” inquired the delighted artist. 
“ As serious as Teveram. I’!] take you there to-night; 
and you can send for your oils and pots and brushes, in 
the morning. My old woman and the gal will be righteous | 


glad to see you.” 


The treaty was speedily ratified, and Edward soon 
found himself in the Dutch wagon of Captain Meredith 
drawn rapidly over an excellent road by a couple of well 
bred colts, upon whose merits he descanted with the 
air of an enthusiast in horse-flesh. As for our artist, he 
was too much occupied in dwelling upon the, features of | 
his morning’s model, called before him by a vivid imagi- 
nation, to pay attention to any sublunary topics, so that 
farmer Meredith, becoming weary of his own favorite 
subject, the merit of bis greys, and feeling somewhat, 
puzzled at the random answers of his companion, himself 
relapsed into silence, and commended the painter to his 
reveries. They soon arrived at the gate of the avenue 
which led up to the farmer’s hospitable mansion. A 
grinning negro-boy threw the gate wide open, and an 
old farm-servant, dark 
mounted by a few bunches of white wool, appeared to! 
Edward and his companion left the 
At the 


whose countenance was sur- 


take the horses. 
wagon, and wended their way to the -house. 
threshold they were met by Mary, who sprang tow ards 
her father with delight, but instantly checked herself on 
perceiving that he was accompanied by a stranger. Her 
father saw and laughed at ber embagisment. 

“Come here, girl!"’ he exclaimed, in bis rough, frank 
When her 
reluctant, he caught her in his arms and saluted her fai: 


Mary escaped from him, and disappeared 


. ” 
manner, ‘‘ come here and kiss me! 


forehead. 
into the penetralia of the building. 

“It seems but yesterday,” said Captain Meredith, 
“since she was a mere child, the pet of everybody in | 
the house, and their pest, too, sometimes; always rack- 
etting about, and full of mirth and mischief. She's the 
same merry creature pow, though she’s had seven hun- 
dred dollar's worth of schooling. But what an old tvol 
I am, te stand here prating about my daughter, when 
we ought to be doing justice to her cookery. Come on, 
then, and if your ride bas given you my appetite, Mary 
shall see justice done her talents. This wa/.” 


CHAIN OF GOLD. 


tite of youth. 


a“ 


He marshalled the young man into a huge sitting-room, 
almost one entire side of which was occupied by an old- 
fashioned fireplace, that, in the winter season, was wont 
to send up a rearing volume of flame through the tunnel 
of the chimney, diffusing a genial warmth through the 
large apartment. The ceiling overhead was crossed by 
several huge rafters, in the fashion of the past century. 
From these depended, upon hooks, the sporting-appara- 
tus of the farmer—fowling-pieces, rifles, landing-nets, 
and patent fishing-rods. The furniture of the epart- 
ment was plain and substantial; but our hero must be 
pardoned if his eyes rested, with particular pleasure, 
on the supper-table which was set out in the centre of 
the room, furnished with a snow-white eloth, 

“ Wove by no hands as you may guess, 

Save those of Fairly Fair.” . 
The dishes that graced it, proved the rough hospitality 
Besides 


tea and toast, and the usual concomitants of the supper- 


and profusion of the jolly farmer's ménage. 


of beef, a dish of vegeta- 
To each and all of 


these did the farmer do ample justice, at the same time 


table, there was a cold round 


bles, and a pitcher of capital cider. 


pressing them upon his guest, with all the assiduity of a 
Persian host, desirous of dining an English traveller to 
repletion. Edward would for ever have lost the good 
graces of his host’s daughter, had she been one of the 
Belindas or Armidas of fashicaable novels, who “ never 
eat” in public, and conden an appetite in toto, taking 
care, however, to indemnify themselves in private, for 
their abstinence, after the manner of the far-famed 
“ Violante in the pantry.” As it was, with all her ami- 
able qualities, she was a girl of sense, a creature of flesh 
and blood, and saw nothing very surprising in the appe- 
Her mother, who presided at the table, 
appeared to be as much pleased with the young man as 
her husband. When the repast was concluded, and the 
family had betaken themselves to their quiet domestic 
avocations, there was opportunity for cheerful conversa- 
tion, in which Mary, who now found herself on a footing 
of easy acquaintance with the young artist, took an ani- 
mated part. She was very fond of painting, and the 
interest she took in the art encouraged the young artist 
to speak with all the enthusiasm he felt of his beautiful 
profession. He spoke with delight of the anticipations 
he indulged, in regard to his travels in Italy, the classic 
land of poetry, painting, music and sculpture. It was 
to be his good fortune to wander by the haunted Arno— 
to witness the Medicean Venus in her own fair Florence 
—to admire the wonders of the Vatican, and to recall the 
glories of cld Rome, standing upon the ancient Palatine. 
“ But I shall return,” he said, “ to my own country, as 
to the bosom of a mother. The glories of art in the 
ancient world, will only teach me to prize more dearly 


And happy shall I 


be if my humble endeavors and my humble talent can 


the beauties of nature in the new. 


do something towards the establishment of the fine arts 
in my own beloved America.” 

Days passed away and the painter found himself for a 
time domesticated at Hollywood House. His ostensible 
occupation was painting the grand family picture, in 
the grouping of which, not however without many 
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eompunctious murmurings of his taste, he followed the | have alarmed and affronted you.” A slight pressure of 
directions of Mrs. Meredith. This employment formed | the hand re-assured him and he continued. “I have 


a pretext for many a delightful hour’s conversation wi 


th dared, Mary, to look upon you with the eyes of a lover, 


Mary, since, as his subject she was obliged to give him) and I am so happy as to have obtained your father’s 


many sittings. Neither did the fine arts form the exclu- permission to address you. I hastened to acq » nt you 


sive topic of their conversation, though it must have been || with my feelings and to learn my destiny at once.” 


of a very interesting nature, for Mary never seemed 
better pleased: than when summoned to her seat beside 


the painter’s easel. 


They were sitting together one evening on a small 
piazza that overlooked the Hudson. The valley of the 
river lay in deep shadow, but the edges of the woods 


upon the farther bank were dimly lighted by the moc 


which, now at its full, had just heaved its yellow disk 
above the horizon. The painter held a guitar over the 
strings of which he threw his skilful fingers, and then, 


with a voice tremulous with feeling, he sang the follow- 


ing lines to an irregular yet pleasing melody. 


“ Flowers for the festal board! 
Lips for the rosy wine! 

And healths for hearts adored, 
And smiles, for eyes divine! 

We think of pleasure only,— 
No tears unbidden start— 

None here shall know the lonely 
And desolated heart! 


“ Thus fiowed their careless mirth— 
° I waited for the knell 
That gave to sorrow birth 
And broke the fairy spell. 
“ To-morrow, ay, to-morrow—” 
I said it with a sigh 
“ The agonizing sorrow— 
Of parted love is nigh.” 


“Red lips for me to-night— 
And starry eyes thet shine 
Through tear-drops of delight 
In looks of love on mine! 
My sails upon the ocean, 
To-morrow’s wind shall swell, 
AsI with mute devotion 
Shall wave my last farewell.” 


The melody died away over the still bosom of the waters. 


There was a long silence which was broken by Edward moon and beside the same 


addressing his companion. 

“ Yes, Mary, I enjoy this pleasure for the last time. 
To-morrow, I must take my leave of you.” 

“ To-morrow! Is it possible?” 

““ Ay, to-morrow. A few days ago I should have 
embarked fer Europe, full of the brightest anticipations, 
and impatient of the least delay. But now, America is 
doubly dear to me. Perhaps there exists an urgent rea- 
son for my instant departure. Your words alone can 
resolve my doubts.” 

“I do not understand you,” replied Mary in a low 
voice. 

“‘T will speak more plainly, Mary,” said the painter, 
unconsciously approaching nearer to her side and taking 
her hand; “I have dared, since my happy residence in 
this beautiful retreat, I have dared to indulge the wildest 
dreams—nay, spurn me not—I have dared to love you.” 

The hand which Edward held trembled violentiy. 

“ You tremble!” cried the artist, “‘ Miss Meredith, I 


The accents in which Mary conveyed the avowal of 
her pure affection to the enamored artist, fell upon his 
ear like the sweetest music, and that hour seemed to 
re-pay*him for all the privations and toils of his former 
life. He clasped the blushing maiden to his bosom and 
snatched from her unresisting lips the first warm kiss of 
love. His eye kindled, his form dilated, and he sprang 

to his feet, and stood upright animated with the feelings 
| of rapture that thrilled through his frame. 


“ My own Mary!” he exclaimed, “I thank you for 
the words you have uttered this night. They will dwell 
for ever in my recollection, and be a source of comforc to 

me after the bitter parting of to-morrow. In the mid- 
| night calm of the great deep, as I lie awike and think of 
|| home, your figure will glide before me, lovely as you now 
| stand and fill my thoughts with peace and beauty. In 
| that lovely Italy where I am unhappily doomed—I once 
| should have said fortunately destined for a time to dwell, 
| I shall think of youas I am pursuing my solitary studies, 
and if I strenuously toil in the pursuit of fame it will be 
but to fling the wreath when I have won it, at the feet 
| of my beloved.” 
Such was the language of the painter, for the language 
of passion is always exaggerated. He took from his 
bosom a small chain of gold to which was attached a 
miniature. He threw the former around the neck of 
Mary. 
*. It is a humble gift,” he said, “but I hope you will 
‘value it for my sake. Promise me, that whatever betide 
you, you will never part with this chain. Day and night 
wear it for my sake, and be sure that that image is worn 
next your heart, so will I cherish yours in my bosom.” 
| Mary promised never to part with her lover's gift. 
| Thus they plighted their loves, as they stood hand in 
hand, gazing upon each other, beneath the same soft 


refulgent river, which have 

|| listened to so many vows of love. Their shadows were 

| clearly defined on the piazza by the moonlight. Once 

| again those mergediin one as they bade each other good- 
night and parted. 


* + * + * 
| 


Months, years rolled over the heads of the parted 
lovers, and the lapse of time had produced many of those 
changes which are constantly occurring in this variable 

world. Misfortune and imprudence had ruined poor 
Farmer Meredith. Acre by acre of Hollywood Farm 
had passed away from his possession, and grief at the 
downfall of his hopes soon hurried him out of the world. 
The neighbors all came to his funeral, but very few visit- 
ed the widow and*her daughter. The character of the 
farmer was discussed by his quondam boon companions 
in the public sitting room of the Spread Eagle, and 

| handled very roughly. 

“ AL!’ said om: gentleman, with a mulberry visage who « 
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had almost lived upon the liberality of the deceased, “ I 
always told him what he’d come to at last, but he never 
minded what I said. I told him that his horse racing 
and cock fighting would bring him to no good and no 
they haven’t. Tripped up his heels at last.” Such was 
the funeral oration of Farmer Meredith pronounced by a 
contemporary. 

The widow and her child removed to the city, but to 
describe their existence, would only be to repeat the 
worn-out tale of innocence and industry, struggling 
against ill-heal:i and a combination of untoward circum- 
stances. Ajone, unfriended, in the heart of a vast city, 
they buffetted the waves of fortune as they best might. 
A sense of duty alone enabled poor Mary to ply her daily 
tasks, (she supported herself and mother by her needle, ) 
for she had been disappointed in her dearest hopes. 
From Edward, since his departure for Italy, she had not 


received a single line. 


sionally, for he was not unknown to fame, and while | 


successfully pursuing bis studies in the Eternal City, was 
sending from his easel, works which obtained him emolu- 


ment and reputation even in the classic land of painting. | 
“ Alas!” sighed poor Mary, as the conviction finally for- | 
ced itself upon her mind, “ caressed, flattered, and sur- | 


rounded by high-born ladies, he has forgotten thé poor 
girl to whom he plighted his troth upon the moonlight 
banks of the Hudson. And I have loved him so faith- 
fully ! 
my heart, and I have prayed for him continually. 
God's will be done !” 

At length it seemed as if the affairs of Mrs. Meredith 
and her daughter were approaching a fatal crisis. The 
former fell very sick, and at a time too, when, on account 
of a previous illness of Mary, they were totally unprovi- 
ded with comforts and even necessaries. The poor girl 
could not send for a physician, nor could she even pur- 


But 


chase food. For hours she sat by the bedside of her || 


mother who watched her with sad and hollow eyes, 
suppressing every moan and murmur lest they should 
give pain to her beloved child. ‘ What can I do,”’ 


thought the poor girl. 
left to sell. Ah! yes, I forgot, I have one ornament left. 


I promised him that I would never part with it—but to 
save a mother’s life—my course is plain—I have worn 
She rose from her seat, 

fhe: she should soon 


the chain of gold too long.” 
kissed her mother, and telling her 


return, slioped on her bonnet and went forth into the ] 
She was faint from watching and want of food 
It was a beautiful | 
morning of spring and the streets were filled with man- 
hood, beauty, and fashion. The shop-windows displayed |) 
their most costly and tempting finery, and number of 
beautiful! equipages that rattled over the pavé, showed H| 
that wealth was abroad for exercise and enjoyment. 
Mary threaded her way slowly through the animated 
throng. As she approached the Park, a sudden thought 
flashed upon her mind. “I will not sell the chain out- i 
right,” she said, “I will pledge it at a pawnbroker’s. 
Perhaps! Oh! joyful thought !— Providence may yet | 


street. 
and her heart was heavy within her. 


smile upon us, and enable me to redeem it. 


his gift for ever.” 


Of him, indeed she heard occa- | 


Day and night have I worn his little picture next | 


“We have no article of value | 


Unfaithful | 
as he must be, | carnot bear the thought of parting with ! 
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This thought imparted new vigor to her frame, and 
under the influence of the excitement, she traversed the 
Park with speedy steps and emerged thence upon the 
crowded side-walk of Chatham-street. But natur* sould 
sustain her no longer—her head swam—the voices of 
the busy passers-by rang like the murmur of waters in 


| her ears—their figures swam before her eyes—she faint- 


ed. The chain of gold, which she had removed from 
her neck and carried in her hand, escaping from her 
rélaxing fingers, fell to the ground. A throng imme- 
diately surrounded her prostrate form. Haurried excla- 
mations of “ woman in a fit!”—*‘has been taking poi- 
son,”’ etc., circulating from mouth to mouth, increased 
the excitement of the scene. But now a young man, 
| who had been seen to stoop and pick something from the 
sidewalk, forced his way furiously through the dense 
throng until he stood beside the fainting girl. An excla- 
mation burst from his lips as he beheld her. 

“She is dead !”’ he exclaimed frantically, “‘and I have 
arrived too late to save her. Is there no medical man 
here?” inquired he looking round. A benevolent Sama- 
ritan bad already appeared and was feeling the pulse of 
poor Mary. 

“She lives,” he said, “‘she has only fainted. Assist 
me to support her.” 

Slowly indeed did Mary regain her senses—but she 


|| was no sooner in possession of them than she started to 


her feet. ‘I have been unwell,’”’ she cried. ‘ I have 


been sick—but my poor mother, she is sick, dying. I 


‘must haste dnd return to her with food and medicine. 
Don’t hinder me, I beg of you. Oh! Merciful Heaven, 


where is the chain?” 


| The medical gentleman shook his head “ the chain!” 
jhe repeated mildly. “I fear, poor girl, your reason 
|| suffers. Where do you live?” 

| Mary mentioned the name of the street and number. 
“She ought not to walk,” said the physician to the 


| 
“* How shall we get her home.” 


i 
young man. 


| A carriage was instantly called, into which the physi- 
| cian and the young stranger assisted Mary, who was now 
|| wringing her hands and shedding tears. Arrived at her 
| house she again mentioned her loss. 

| “Your chain is found,” said the stranger, casting its 
| glittering links about her neck. “ Mary Meredith! have 
i you forgotten me ?”’ 

|| Faltering the name of Edward Lindsay, the poor girl 
| fell upon his neck and relieved herself by a flood of tears. 
| The good physician wiped his eyes also. Explanations 


| followed speedily. Edward had written though his let- 
ters had miscarried—and he had labored long under the 
|, dreadful apprehension that he had been forgotten by his 
| betrothed. He had been extremely prosperous and had 
|| returned to his native city, rich in the world’s gear. The 
! recovery of his betrothed rendered him emphatically a 
\ happy man, Under the influence of their improving for- 


| tunes, the health of Mrs. Meredith revived, and when it 





| was completely re-established the nuptials of Mary and 
| Edward were celebrated. The bride was dressed in a 
_ plain robe of spotless white and the only ornament she 
wore was her husband’s gift—the CHAIN oF GoLD. 


F. A. D. 
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Original. 
CHARITY. 


“If thy brother be waxen poor, and fallen in decay with thee, 
then shalt thou support him: yea, though he be a stranger or 
a sojourner, that he may live with thee.”—Levit. Chap. 24th, 
v. 35th. 


WueEn the finite mind of man contemplates the great- | 


ness of the Omnipotent—when it considers the immen- 
sity of creation, called into existence by the fiat of the 
Almighty, how impotent are all its ideas of His power 
and greatness! Man, in the strength of his pride, cannot 
create the lowest thing in the scale of nature, nor with 
all his skill and science, can he make a grain of sand! 
How low, then, should be his pride and vanity, when he 
considers that our globe bears no more comparison to 
the immensity of the creation, than a grain of sand to the 
earth we inhabit, and that he bears not the comparison 
to the Almighty, that a mite does to the whole creation. 
But man, puffed with conceit, seems to think that this, 
our beautiful world, was made for him individually ; 
that charity is an unmeaning word—that futurity will do 
very well to amuse children, and to frighten the simple, 
but He, the lord of the creation, has nothing to do with 
the misfortunes of others—that circumstances should 
father bis faults, and that as long as he gratifies his pas- 
sions, he fulfils the intention of his Creator. Is man 
necessary to the Almighty? Charity would answer that 
~He who protects and feeds the widow and the orphan, 
created man in his spiritual likeness, that through 
righteousness he might enjoy everlasting life, ‘‘ through 
acts of charity in this world, to inherit a habitation with 
the blessed in the next. ‘If thy brother be waxen poor, 
and falling in decay with thee, then shalt thou support 
him.’”’ 
Maimonides says, in relation to the first part of the 
text, that there are eight degrees, or steps, in the duty of 
Charity. The first and lowest degree is to give, but 
with reluctance or regret; this is the gift of the band, 
and not of the heart. The second is, to give cheerfully, 
but not proportionably to the distress of the sufferer. 
The third is to give cheerfully and proportionably, but 
not until we are solicited. The fourth is, to give cheer- 
fully, proportionably, and even unsolicited, but to put it 
in the poor man’s hand; thereby exciting in him the 
painful emotion of shame. The fifth is, to give charity | 
in such a way that the distressed may receive the bounty 
and know the benefactors, without their being known to 
him. The sixth which rises still higher, is to know the 
object of our bounty, but to remain unknown to them. | 
The seventh is still more meritorious ; namely, to bestow 
charity in such a way that the benefactor may not know 
the relieved object, nor they the name of their benfac- 
tor.” Lastly, the eighth, the most meritorious of all, is 
to anticipate charity by preventing poverty; namely: to, 
assist the reduced brother, either by a considerable gift, 
or a loan of money, or by teaching him a trade, or by | 
putting him in the way of business, that he may earn an | 


i} 





* There was a room in the temple of Jerusalem, called the 
chamber of silence or inostentation, wherein the good deposited, 
secretly, whatever their generous hearts suggested : and from 


which the most respectable families were maintained with || 
equal secrecy, 
36 


i] 
u 





|| honest livelihood, and not be forced to the dreadful alter- 
native of holding up his hand for charity; to this the 


scripture alludes in the ebove passage. 

“ Yea, though he be a stranger or a sojourner,”’ i. @. 
of a different religion or nation. In the address of Jess- 
_want Sing—Rajah of Jondpore to Arengzebe, he says ? 
“Your royal ancestor, Ahber, whose throne is now in 
Heaven, conducted the affairs of the empire in equity 
and firm security, for the space of fifty-two years, pre- 
serving every tribe of men in ease and happiness; 
whether they were the followers of Jesus or Moses, of 
David or of Mahomed, were they Brahmins, were they 
of the sect of Dharius, who deny the eternity of matter, 
or of that which ascribes the existence of the world to 
chance, they all equally enjoyed his countenance and 
favor, insomuch, that his people, in gratitude for the 
indiscriminate protection which he afforded them, dis- 
tinguished him by the name of Juggot Grow— Guardian 
of mankind.’ If your maiesty places any faith in those 
books of distinction, called divine, you will there be 
instructed, that God is the God of all mankind, not the 
God of the Mahometans alone. The Pagan and the 
Musselman are equally in his presence. It is ' He who 
gives existence. In the temples, in his name the voice 
is raised in prayer; in a house of images, where the bell 
is shaken, still he is the oject of adoration. To villify 
the religion and customs of other men, is to set at nought 
the religion of the Almighty—when we deface a picture, 
we naturally incur the resentment of the painter, and 
justly has the poet said, “ presume not to arraign or 
scrutinize the various works of power Divine.” Had 
other nations possessed the charity of him whom they 
would have called an infidel, a barbarian, humanity 
would not have groaned at the oceans of blood shed in 
the cause of religion, as if religion could exist without 
charity, or charity abide in the dwelling of bigotry. 
“That he may live with thee.” What inference should 
we draw from that passage? Should it not teach us to 
respect the opinions and consciences of others; to share 


with them our political rights—to enter into bonds of 


friendship with them, although of different faith? But 
how different it has been understood by the mass of 
those who profess that the foundation of their religion 
is charity, without which their good actions would count 
as nought. Fathers have bled through the charity of 
their children; children through that of their parents: 
brothers have been proscribed by their sisters; sisters 
by their brothers. Kings have waded in the blood of 
their fellow beings, and all through religion! through 
charity! “True charity,” says an able writer, “is an 
active principle; it is not properly a single virtue, but a 
disposition residing in the heart as a fountain, whence 
all the virtues of benignity, candor, forbearance, gene- 
rosity, compassion and liberality, flow as so many active 
streams.” Charity teaches us to love the Lord with all 
our heart, with ali our soul, and with all our might. It 
teaches us to love our neighbor as ourselves. It teaches 


| us to assist the distressed! to succor the widow—to pro- 


tect the orphan. It teaches us to love all mankind, to 
have respect for their opinions, to hide their faults, to 
return our thanks to the giver of all good, by relieving 
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the wants of others, by the bounty be has blessed us 
with. It shows us what we are—what we would be, | 
without the charity and mercy of the Most High. Ina 
word, without charity, this world would be a desert, futu- | 


rity a curse, and mankind without hope. Ss. 8. 
_ - = 
Original. 


FAME. 


BY ANN 8S. STEPHENS, 


On, tell me not that lofty minds may bow 
In pleasant homage to a thought of mine— 
That laurels yet may greenly deck this brow, 
Or that my silent grave may be a shrine 
In after years, where men may idly crowd, 
To mark how low my humble dust is bowed. 
Oh, ask me not to toil for empty fame, 
Or, sordid, coin my heart for yellow gold, 
That careless lips may whisper o’er my name, 
When this frail form is lying still and cold. 
Let the wild flowers that spring around my tomb, 
Shed over me their sweet and silent bloom. 
1 would not that a stranger’s foot should tread 
The long dank grass that thrills above me dead. 
It were no recompense for wasted life, 
That men should breathe my name, an empty sound, 
And when this heart is broken with the strife 
Of thoughts that kill, the green and solemn mound 
That pillows me, be haunted by the throng 
That knew me not, save in my broken song. 
The enfranchised soul should seek a higher aim, 
Nor droop its pinions down to earthly aim. 
Oh, fame is not for woman; she must yield 
The very essence of her being up, 
Bare her full heart, fling off its golden shield, 
And drain its very life to fill the cup, 
Which, like a brimming goblet rich with wine, 
She poureth out upon the world’s broad shrine. 
Upon its golden rim they grave her name, 
Fling back the empty bowl—and this is fame ? 
I would not toil for gold, nor swerve my heart 
From its sweet impulses, that men may say 
She made a barter of her sacred art 
And coined her music ‘till it paved the way 
To the lone grave, or that she meanly bowed 
Her spirit down, to win a purer shroud, 
Then wrap his sister women, and so died, 
Her heart all hardened with its earthly pride. 
Woman may toil for gold, and bat to find 


FAME.---A POET’S 


LIFE. 


| 
j 


Original. 
| A POET’S LIFE.—KORNER. 
} 


| TRANSLATED FROM THE GERMAN. 
} ae . , 
| Amona the most brilliant of the phenomena which 
_ have lately appeared in the beautiful German literature, 
| was Charles Theodore Kérner—alas ! too suddenly with- 


drawn. This noble-hearted youth was born at Dresden, 


on the twenty-third of September, 1791. His father was, 
at that time, counsellor of the court of appeals, in the 


| Saxon electorate, and his mother, a daughter of the 


engraver, Stock. In his childhood, a delicate boy, he 
early displayed a soft heart, ready susceptibility of every 


thing noble or good, and a great degree of firmness of 


mind, faney, and warmth of friendship. It was not 
easy to rivet his attention, but this once attained, he 
,comprehended quickly. He acquired an extensive 
| knowledge of history, natural philosophy and mathe- 
/matics. In the acquisition of languages, he had little 
| talent, and still less inclination; and his decided repug- 
nance to the French tongue, was remarkable. Various 
gymnastic exercises gradually rendered the delicate boy 
|@ strong, active, robust youth. Korner was considered 
a spirited dancer, bold rider, vigorous swimmer, and 
| particularly an adroit fencer. He also displayed a love 
for painting, and drew landscapes and other subjects, 
| with skill and effect. 


he possessed soul and talent for music, and practiced 


But in the higher walks, we find 


much upon the violin, but as he was more charmed with 
_the guitar, to that he devoted himself almost exclusively, 
‘and with Zither upon his arm, he felt himself transported 
back to the days of the troubadours. 
| His ruling taste, however, was early displayed for 
poetry. In this he found little encouragement, at first, 
from his father, who feared an inclination was mistaken 
for a vocation. But his youthful spirit, however, heeded 
| this but little, and soon ventured upon the difficult under- 
taking. Schiller and Goethe, both intimate friends of 
| his father, and the favorite poets, at the paternal man- 
| sion, became the instructors of young Korner—instrue- 


! tors worthy of such a scholar. Schiller’s ballads, proba- 
bly the first poetry which be read, filled the bigh-minded 
| youth, so susceptible of every thing glorious, with inspi- 
ration. He did not, however, venturt immediately upon 
| serious poetry. Fis first attempts were occasional fugi- 
tive productions of a comic character, and rhymes flowed 
without any difficulty. Korner remained at the paternal 
He attended the 


Kreuzschule in his native city, and at the same time 


mansion until his seventeenth year. 





That, for base earth, she hat’: debased a mind. 
And yet methinks if sometimes lingered one, 
Whose noble presence unto me hath been 
As music to the harp—around the house 
Which death had given me, though all unseen, 
The sweet, mysterious sympathies which drew 
My love to his, as blossoms drink the dew, 
Would once again arouse a spirit strife, 
And wake my marble heart, once more to life. 
Ask me not, then, te toil for wealth and fume, 


But with affection’s voice, awake the flame. 





enjoyed the instruction of his venerable father, and good 
private teachers, among whom, the subsequently great 
historian, Dippoid, deserves to be named with distinc- 
tion. The genuinely religious form of his mind, Korner 
jowed to Roller, at that time pastor of Lausa. The 
arrangements of his paternal home were adapted to give 
the noblest inclination to the youth's character, and to 


In the 


| family, united by affection and mutual confidence, the 


unfold each bud of talent to the fairest blossom. 


| tights of the boy or youth were equally respected; and 





thus without ruling, he early enjoyed, within his own 
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A POET 


sphere, a blameless liberty. Here was every facility to 
the enjoyment of poetry and music, and a select circle of 
scientific men, frequently assembled at the house, to enjoy 
an evening of intellectual entertainment, in which the 
young Korner ventured timidly and artlessly to take a 


share. In the female part of the family, also, a small | 


circle of ladies, equally distinguished by purity of char- 
acter and cultivated minds, daily assembled, who enjoyed 


and encouraged the unrestrained vivacity of our youth; 


and he thus acquired the most elegant ease of manner, || 


and a just appreciation of the pleasures of intellectual 


intercourse. Prudently and tenderly Korner’s father | 


endeavored to guide his only son in the choice of his 
future occupation. “ A careful consideration” (thus he 
informs us in his well-written biography of his son) “ of 


the advantages and disadvantages of each situation, is 


not to be expected from youth. It often decides from | 


insufficient grounds, and at the same time it is dangerous 


to oppose its determination; for it is frequently to be | 


regretted, particularly with active and powerful natures, 
that the profession and inclination were not congenial.” 
And Theodore Korner was obliged to select an employ-- 
ment which would secure to him a competency for the 
future, as he could look for but a small inheritance. The 
mining business for which Korner was at length des- 
tined, possessed many attractions, both in a poetical 
point of view, and in the rich mental food which its aux- 
iliary sciences offered to the scholar. After he had pre- 
pared himself for it by the customary studies at Dresden, 
he proceeded to the mining institution at Freyberg, under 
the superintendance of Werner. Here he pursued the 
science, particularly at first, with true exthusiasm. It 
was here that his mind acquired, by the aid of intelli- 
gent friends, gradually a more serious texture, and 
more manly consistency—here his poetical ideas were 
excited by the sublime sensations with which he was 
thrilled while penetrating into the depths of the earth—_ 
and here he proclaimed, in the most spirited poems, his 
exalted feeling of patriotism, his love of freedom, and 
reverence for religion. | 
Religion, with him, was no dread intruder upon inno- 
cent enjoyments; she was the trusted friend of his soul, | 
and the staff upon which he leaned. The whole course | 
of his education bad accustomed him to act only from 
the purest motives, and to honor, not fear, the most sacred 
things. This was the source of his beautiful scheme, | 
(which, from subsequent obstacles, remained unexecu- | 
ted,) of a “ Manual for Christians,”’ and of which he thus | 
expresses himself in one of his letters. “ And shall the | 
religion for which our fathers fought and died, not also. 
inspire us? and will not their tones reach many a soul 
which still retains its purity?” Kérner completed his 
acndemical course in Freyberg, in the summer of 1810, ' 
and repaired to the university of Leipsic. Here his first 
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|of d fending it, and to the commission of many youthful 


errors—nand after a short residence at Leipsic, he left it, 
, and proceeded to Berlin. Here, also, he remained but 
| a short time, for a violent illness, followed by a protrac- 
| ted weakness, rendered a visit to Carl’s-bath necessary. 
| His parents accompanied him thither. Restored, again 
to health, he repaired, in 1811, to Vienna, and from 
that period, a new and brilliant era commenced in his 
| poetical existence. The splendid imperial city, with its 


literary facilities, ethological institutions, and social cir- 


cles, operated beneficently upon our youthful poet. The 


Prussian ambassador, Wilhelm von Humboldt, and the 


| distinguished scholar, Frederic Schlegel, patrons and 


| friends of his father, received the promising youth cor- 


| 
| 


dially at their houses, and the well-known poetess, 
Caroline Pichler, gave him a favorable reception into 
her extremely intellectual circle. A charming girl en- 


chained and inspired, at the same time, his whole being, 
by her affection, and the fairest dreams of the future 
‘arose in his happy soul. 

| He exerted himself powerfully, and with incredible 
| productiveness, in the sphere of poetry. Many dramatic 
| pieces, the Bride and the Green Domino, the Watchman 
| Toni, and the Atonement, appeared in quick succession, 
and were performed in the theatre of Vienna, with 





intoxicating applause. To them succeeded his unexam- 
| pled delineation of the Hungarian Leonidas Zring, his 


| thrilling drama, Hedwig, and his great tragedy of Rosa- 
| 
| Kotzebue’s interest, it obtained for him the honorable 


mond. His fame was established, and united with 


| situation of poet to the theatre in the imperial capital ; 
thus securing the general homage rendered to his genius, 
as well as a certain income, and a life of ease. Korner 
| was considered the favorite of fortune; at the same time 
/—certainly a striking proof of the loveliness of his char- 





acter—he could not complain of envy or cabal in his 
theatrical career. Far from slumbering in such favorable 
circumstances, they rather imparted to his active mind 
a new impulse. All its strength was put forth, the goal 
ever placed higher and higher, and the diffident youth 
never closed his ear to an instructing or admonishing 
voice, when, by refinement, knowledge and experience, 
or female gentleness, it had obtained his esteem. But 
long had the patriotic Korner secretly mourned over the 
oppression beneath which his father land then sighed, 
and his noble resolution was confirmed to seize the 
sword instead of the pen. The battle of Aspern was 
his encouragement, and the archduke Charles, his hero. 
In the flames of Moscow, Theodore, as well as many of 
his countrymen, beheld the dawning light of better times. 
Napoleon fled, the Prussians arose, their voices sum- 
moning to the strife—to the defence of their most sacred 
possessions, freedom and their country, resounded to the 
most distant vallies of the Danube. 





collection of poems appeared, under the title of “ Buds,” 
which received decided approbation. He pursued his 
studies with industry and fidelity, particularly philoso- 


phy and history, but soon enchanted with the animation 
of a student's life, became in danger of losing sight of | 
the higher aim of his existence. His deep and acute 
sense of honor, indueed him to resort to unlawful waye| 


Full of animation, Kérner obeyed the call. “ Ger- 
many arises,’’—thus he wrote to his father— the Prus- 
sian eagle awakens with its vigorous strokes the joyous 


hope of German freedom in every breast. Allow me to 


prove myself a worthy son of my fatherland. Now, 
when I know what blessings life can give, now when my 
happy star beams down upon me her brightest rays—~ 
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now it is, God knows an exalted sentiment which in- 
spires—now it is the powerful conviction that no sacri- 
fice is too great for the highest human good-—the free- 
dom of our country. An uncommon period demands 
uncommon souls, and I feel the power within me to 
become a rock in this human sea. I must forth and 
breast the stormy waves with a fearless spirit. Shall I 
only attune my lyre, with effeminate inspiration to cele- , 
brate my conquering brethren? I know you will suffer 
much uneasiness, my mother will weep! but God com- | 
fort her; I cannot spare you this sorrow. That I risk 
my life is not much; but that this life is adorned with 
the blooming wreaths of love, friendship and joy, and 
that I still risk it; that I cast aside the sweet conviction 
that ‘I have caused you no trouble or anxiety ”’—that is 
a sacrifice to which only such a prize could be opposed.” 
On the nineteenth of March, 1813, he entered the free 
troops which Major von Lutzow was forming at Breslau, | 
and with his brothers in arms, was dedicated to the boly 
struggle in the church of Rochan. Soon after, appointed 
corporal, he accompanied his major, von Petersdorf, | 
upon a tour of business, which conducted him to Dres- | 
den some days in advance of his comrades. Once more i 
he pressed his father and mother, whose blessing he | 
received, and all his loved ones to bis burning breast. 
He bade them farewell, never again to behold them upon 
earth! H 

Lutzow’s chasseurs proceeded to Leipsic, where Kor- 
ner was made Lieutenant. Thence through Dersau and | 
Zerbst, to the seat of war. Here the free troops joined 
Count Walmoden’s corps, and with them, passed the 
Elbe, for the purpose of attacking the French, who were 
lying at Danneburg, and were present at the battle of 
Goerde. Kdérner distinguished himself greatly. The 
French were defeated ; but Walmoden, not deeming it 
prudent to pursue his adventage farther, withdrew, with 
all his troops, across the Elbe After Lutzow’s engage- 
ment, upon the same day, his infantry, under the com- 
mand of Petersdorf, found themselves condemned to a | 
vexatious inactivity, and wandered up and down the 
shores of the Elbe, in increasing displeasure. Korner, | 
eager for combat, felt his oppressive situation deeply, and 
as soon as he learnt that Lutzow, with his cavalry, four 
squadrons of chasseurs, and fifty cossacks, meditated an || 
expedition to Thiringia, he eagerly requested to serve 
with the cavalry. Lutzow, who valued him highly, | 
granted this entreaty, and appointed him his adjutant. 
In pursuit of the exasperated foe, the “ Black troop” 
proceeded through Eisleben, Buttstadt and Schliss, 
towards Plauen, not without great danger, for this 
region swarmed with scattered divisions of the French 
army, but yet not without the desired success. Cou- 
riers were captured every where, provisions: seized or 
destroyed, French troops routed, and their important 
communications interrupted. Napoleon became so much | 
exasperated, that he swore to destroy the eulecion | 
troops; and he resorted to the most atrocious treachery | 
to accomplish it. 

Lutzow had received certain intelligence, at Plauen, 
of the conclusions of a truce, He immediately ceased | 
all hostile operations, naturally anticipating no opposi-_ 
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_a parley and an explanation of such proceedings. 


| would reward them richly. 
| was removed to a place of safety, and nursed; and by 





tion from the enemy, and retreated, by the nearest road, 
to join bis corps. He received the most peaceful assu- 
rances from the hostile commander, and proceeded 
unmolested to Kitzen, a village in the neighborbood of 
Leipsic. Here he found himself suddenly surrounded 
by a division of the French troops, and traitorously 
menaced with an attack. Korner was despatched by 
Lutzow to the advanced column of the enemy, to demand 
Unsus- 
picious and unprepared for a violent assault, Korner 
rode up to the commanding officer with his sword in the 
sheath, and addressed him. Instead of replying, this 
villain gave him a powerful stroke upon his head, and 
it was only by the speed of his horse that the wounded 


| youth escaped into the neighboring thicket, at the same 


time the French, thirty times more numerous than the 


|“ Blacks,” rushed upon them before they had time to 


draw their swords, and it was only by the most heroi- 
cally courageous efforts that Lutzow, with a small party 
of his forces, succeeded in, cutting through the enemy, 
and reaching the right bank of the Elbe. The rest of 
the corps fell a sacrifice to this shameful treachery, or 
were captured. Some of the French troops had followed 
Korner to the wood. They were already near him—to 


| fly was impossible—when a singular instance of his 


presence of mind saved him. With his whole strength 
he shouted towards the wood the command, “ Fourth 


/squadron advance!” The enemy paused—turned— 


wavered—and finally fled as if they already beheld a 
squadron of the dreaded “ Blacks ” galloping after them. 
In the meanwhile night had fallen, and Korner, exhaus- 
ted with the loss of blood, endeavored to conceal him- 
self in the thicket as well as he was able. Here he laid 
His last strength was failing, and he 
But his 


awaiting death.* 
sank into a slumber of faintness and exhaustion. 


| powerful constitution conquered, and when he awoke in 
'the morning, he beheld some peasants standing before 


This providen- 


him, who offered him their assistance. 
tial aid he owed to some of his comrades, who, in their 


| flight through the wgod, had met these country-people, 


and told them that one of their officers lay wounded in 
the thicket, and if they would seek and aid him, he 
By these persons Korner 


the assistance of his friends he reached Leipsic, and 
thence he repaired to Carl’s-bath, where, during two 
weeks, he enjoyed the best medical assistance, and the 
truest solicitude for his restoration to health. After he 
had passed some time subsequently in Berlin, he returned 
with all his former strength and energy to his troop, 
which was awaiting on the right bank of the Elbe, 
above Hamburg, the renewal of hostilities. They re- 
ceived the youth, whom they had believed dead, with 
the most animated demonstgations of joy. At length 
the seventeenth of August brought the termination of the 
truce. The vengeance-breathing “ Blacks” obtained 
the dangerous advanced post, and from this time were 


|| daily engaged in battle. Gloriously Korner and his 


comrades fought at various engagements with the 





* It was in —~ situation he composed the touching sonnet, 
“ Farewell to lif 
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A SONG.--A WALK 


French, who were, at that time, commanded by that 
scourge of the land, Davoust. Lutzow had appointed 
the twenty-eighth of August for a bold expedition in the 
rear of theenemy. At evening the Black troops reached 
a place which was well stocked with provisions for quar- 
tering a French regiment. They seated themselves at the 
tables so well spread for the enemy, and refreshed and 
strengthened, marched nearly to Rosenburg. Here, in 
a wood, they halted, and sent out scouts to reconnoitre 
a camp of the French a few miles beyond them, which 
they intended to attack. While awaiting the return of 
the scouts, some cossacks, lurking in a grove upon a 
neighboring eminence, at seven o’clock in the morning, 
perceived one of the enemy’s transports of ammunition 
and provisions, escorted by two companies of infantry. 
It was immediately resolved to attack it. A hundred 
cossacks assaulted the enemy in front, Lutzow, himself, 
with a half squadron of the Blacks, fell upon their flank, 
while the other half remained close as a reserve. Kar- 
ner, as the major’s adjutant, was at his side. During 
the halt in the wood an hour previous, our poet had 
composed his celebrated sword-song—alas! like the 
notes of the swan! At daybreak of the twenty-ninth, 
he wrote it into his pocket-book, and was reading it to'a | 
friend, when the signal of attack was given. The | 
engagement commenced near a wood, on the road from | 
Gadebusch to Schmerin. The hostile troops, although 
more numerous than it was thought, fled into the wood. 
Korner was among the boldest of the pursuers, but the 
Tirailleurs sent a shower of balls around him from the 
thicket. One passed through his horse’s neck, and 





thence into his body, penetrating the liver and spine. | 
The death-stricken youth immediately sank senseless 
and speechless, and a few moments after, his glorious | 
spirit had departed ! 

He had met the fairest death—that death which he | 
had often celebrated in his immortal songs—death in the | 
holy struggle for his fatherland. His beloved corpse, 
decked with oak-leaves, was buried by his comrades, | 
solemnly and honorably, beneath an old oak tree, near | 
the village of Wobbelin, and the name of the poet and 
hero engraved upon its bark. His burial-place is now | 
surrounded by a wall, and high above it is reared an| 
iron monument. Kdérner’s only sister, who, in March, | 
1815, followed her beloved brother from grief for his | 
loss, sleeps at his side. = 


Original. 
A SONG. 


BY FRANCES S$. OSGOOD, 
Bra not the jewel, 
Love, in thy hair! 
For such adornment, 

Thou art too fair. 


Suits not, the diamond, 
Tresses so light, 

Floating like golden mist, 
Changefully bright. 








IN THE WOODS. 


Weave its wild lustre 
Thro’ the dark braids, 

Whose raven cluster, 
Helen's eye shades! 


There will its splendor 
Fittingly play ; 

Thou art too tender 
For such array. 


Take this white rose, love, 
Stainless as thou, 
Let it repose, Jove, 


By thy fair brow ! 


And as its fragrance 
Softly steals by, 

Sweet as thy balmy breath, 
Pure as thy sigh, 


Think of the lover, 
In whose fond sight, 
No gem of Ophir 
Makes thee more bright! 


Original. 
A WALK IN THE WOODS. 


BY MRS. SEBA SMITH. 


Tue green-draped hills, and bending sky, 
The waterfall and glen, 
With all the melody of earth, 
Are beautiful, as when 
With bounding step and throbbings wild, 
A part of each I was, a little child. 


No tumult now—but o’er me comes 
A sweet, yet saddened pleasure— 
It sinks upon my inward sense, 
A calm that has no measure— 
And now I feel each thing to be 


An oracle of peace, and love to me. 


I mark the blossoms, loving still 
The shadow of green wood ; 
The lowly trailing vine becomes 
A minister of good; 
And gurgling on, the pebbly brook 
Smiles upward with its pure and tranquil look. 


The last year’s leaves are grey and old, 
And damp beneath the tread ; 
But ’mid them, with their pointed cups, 
The flowrets lift their head; 
The uncouth root is rounder o’er 
With velvet-seeming moss, like fairy floors. 


And here, beneath the roots, behold, 
The squirrel’s store is left— 
A heap of darkened walnut shells 
Piled in this cosey cleft— 
How like the poet’s musty rhymes, 
On dusty shelf away, in after times. 
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OF THE HEART. 


A TALE 





Original. |was one of the brightest ornaments of our institution. 

A TALE OF THE HEART. The brilliant dawn of his intellect, his gentlernanly de- 
“ Oh, life to come, if in thy sphere _portment enhanced the esteem of all; and at once intro- 
Love woman's love our heav’n could be duced and rendered him a welcome visitant among the 

Who would not then forego it here polished circles for which the town of our temporal 





To taste it there eternally.”"— Moore's Aleiphon. , . ‘ 
| residence was so highly eminent. 


One of the strongest passions which sway the human) 4, Stdiee) wan Giemented ety de tenuttd il 
breast is Love. All must experience it. It is a destiny | intellectual daughter of the reverend Doctor 
from which none are exempt in however humble or That intimacy ripened into the most ardent affection— 
post ° sphere fate se nen or them. ye They loved. All my friend’s visions of happiness and 
oom = = Westmhecnens ene GS ne ona ch distinction, every ambitious aspiration was printed for 
the inheritant of splendor and magnificence will once her: ‘Bho wen the veze which pave a Megtenss'w every 
o , »j » 2 , , i > rents F i . . , = 7 . 
a know ledge its ge tle sway, or = monun ys surrounding object. She obtruded herself, with all her 
of its blasting disappointments. Tt has been confines tO |! gescinetions. upon the tedious page, the lovely landscape 
no one age or people. It is as old as the world itself. | and in the dreamy visions of midnight. She was his 
Ancient mythology has said there was a time when prime- being—tife and soul 
val chaos and Love, eldest of the immortals, moved in Flas davies ef cur etadies wes et tenet compliers’ 
g ; 


solitude over the tenantless Earth. It presided over | The period hed already arrived when another baad of 
the first creation; and the earliest of the human race : 


, ee! ; rie .. ,| youths were to bid farewell to their a/ma mater-—the 
felt its divine—its conquering influence. They entailed 


associations and companions of their youth. 


it upon their heirs for ever; for where is there one of . : , 
aap ' 1 | Previous to our disbanding, my friend proceeded to 


their vast descendants who has bounded into the flowery : 3 
- i “ | consult the father of the being in whose hands were 
and intoxicating scenes of youth and manhood, whose 


, , . placed his destiny and happiness. It was the last event 
garden of happiness is complete without some fairest |, mei ag : 3 . 
| of his life’in which energy stamped his actions. 
The venerable old man took him by the hand and 
with tears in his eyes, thus addressed him: “IJ have 


eve to adorn it with beauty, gweetness and love. 
Poetry and song have pronounced it a heaven-born | 


passion over which the god’s exercise especial sway: || opr 
|| loved you asa son. Your brilliant talents; your gentle- 


Yet would we ask— . — 
|manly manners have long excited my admiration and 
“ Ye sacred powers, which rule on high |praise. You have expressed a regard for one who is 
p le -t ion, tell wh . , 
os aren ee anny Cara Shy /among my dearest objects on earth. Could genius, 


Do mortals love, and Heaven so oft deny ?” |. . 
| intellect, honorable feeling and noble and generous heart 


Why is it that hearts which have _— and mingled be the only qualifications which I would desire, then 
together should, so often, be blighted with disappoint- || would my fondest wish be gratified by placing the hand 
ments. Our people, engaged in the acquisition of wealth, of my daughter la yours: But I regret that one thing 
paccmnt = oy side the most busy, bustling and _ is wanting. Icould never without violating a feeling of 
mating scenes of business: yet how many noble nature's ; duty, which ‘is imperative, consent to give that band 
how many glorious hopes; how much of the seraph’s to one who was not a follower of the same lord and 
intellect have been crushed and blasted forever? Occa- master whom I strive to serve and obey.” 
sionally ant we steeled to the selfishness of the | My friend and the object of his love met for the last 
world, with the frosts of misery, not of years, predomi- time. She understood the nature of his visit: She ap- 
seep ar tho Wright, Heneat bapbeons . raid ape | prehendeded the result, and falling upon his neck pour- 
derer in the thoroughfare of being, whose affections are ed forth tears and exclamations of the most passionate 
unshared, buried in his own bosom in eternal solitude. || anguish. ° * * ® * * 

How oft remembrance recalls those blest and hallow-|| The fate of my friend was sealed forever. From that 

+f.,’ , » ; , ‘ai | Ww . . 
ed scenes of life’s young morn, whe n, in pleasure’s fairy day all ambition ; all his energy of character took its 
bowers, we roved with the fair haired girl of our early | ¢y4) flight. He returned to the bright clime—the home 
love, or in sportive mirth danced the merry round when of his childhood. But few years have since passed; 
all was light with joy and each young heart felt free and yet of the few he lingered fewer. Consumption marked 
happy? How often, as we stand amid the ruins of our | him as her own. It was a claim he did not withstand : 

flections and the overthrow of our hopes, do we pant 
ne pigeon, 3 pe Pp “ Sad fate for one with heart and life 
for the days of oar bounding boyhood, when the varied | And oll peutl/ocen chien ceand hint ctill.” 
emotions of our hearts were undeveloped? How joy- ? ; 
: Sw ; . || And where is the lady of his love: does she dive ? 
ously did the soul then take its first step into the mystic) . 
. She is alive: but sorrow has marked her for its own— 


regions of our first and blushing love? There were no | . ie y 
shattered fragments of experience ; and we rejoiced in| the light of joy illumines not her eye—the rose of beauty 


the radiant beauty of its presence. Our young pleasures } is fading from her check—the worm fo in the bud; end 
came on golden pinions and ever spoke in voices of | the sun of autumn will smile upon her grave. 

melody ; for the hand of time bad not yet mouldered them || 
to decay. Well do I remember a scene of my college- | He that does not know those things which are of use 
days, the unhappy fate, the torturing desolation of heart | and necessity for him to know, is but an ignorant man, 


which fell to the lot of a companion and classmate. He | whatever he may know besides.— Tillotson. 
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IRROR. 








Original. 
THE MIRROR; 
OR, A WOMAN’S REVENGE. 


In the insulated principality of Mountbeliard, on the 
Upper Rhine, is still to be seen the castle of Rhuden- 
beck, which, for five centuries, has bid defiance to the 
ravages of time. Ina small chamber in the left tower, 
is shown an ancient mirror, surrounded by a thick oaken 
frame, and inserted in the wainscotting of the apart- 
ment. to which tradition has affixed a story of conside- 
rable interest. One of the lords of Rhudenbeck had 


united himself to a young and lovely bride, the daughter | 


of the Italian house of Tassoni. She was every thing 
that imagination could conjure up, or language portray 
—pure in her faith, and spotless in her beauty. The 
light of love fell brightly on their path, and their bed 
was blessed with a sweet pledge of their union. Ina 
gorgeous autumn evening, in the small chamber already 
mentioned, sat the young Countess with her beautiful 
babe. The last beams of the departing sun were glan- 
cing through the narrow casement, and filling the apart- 
ment with a flood of liquid gold. The vesper hymn of 
the minstrels of nature was ascending to the portals of 
Heaven, and the distant tinkling of the bells of the 
abbey came sweetly upon the wings of the evening, like 
the voice of a mountain streamlet, joying in its course of 
beauty and of song. From the tower of Rhudenbeck 
floated the white banner with its cross of gold, scarcely 


moved by the gentle breeze which swept across the face || 


of the landscape, scattering the treasures of autumn 
on the silver-breasted Rhine. Tho steel-clad war- 
rior, as he kept his monotonous pace on the frowning 
battlements, gazed with silent admiration on the glorious 
scene that lay before him. In his heart, remembrance 
was touching the lute of vanished hours—the forms of 
the home of his youth rose thickly around him. The 
blue hills which died away in the distance, recalled 
those days when, on their breasts, he roamed in the 
joyousness of youth—moments, which come like the 
arrows of lightning through the gloom of the tempest, 
thrilling and brightening the memory and mind. 

The shrill blast of the bugle rang suddenly upon the 
air—the prancing of horses was heard. The Countess 
rushed to the window. The pennon of her lord was seen 
fluttering above a small band of warriors in the midst of 
which from a glittering casque streamed a plume of the 
brightest scarlet. Margaret knew that her Rhudenbeck 
was there. 

“ Gianetti,” exclaimed the Countess to a young and 
lovely girl who sat in the corner of the apartment deeply 
engaged in the contents of a small volame. “ Gianetti, 
look yonder—'tis he—’tis my Rhudenbeck that comes,” 
and kissing her beauteous boy and clasping him to her 
breast continued—“ thy father, thou gem of his bosom.” 
The young girl rose slowly and looked from the window, 
but no joy appeared to impart its thrill to her heart, at 
the sound or sight of Rhudenbeck’s approach—but again 
retiring, she stood before the mirror and mechanically, 
yet carefully, seemed to arrange the long, dark tresses 
that flowed in luxurious thickness over a neck and shoul- 


ders of the fairest hue. The Countess sped from the 
apartment, leaving the babe to the care of Gianetti, to 





the court of the castle to welcome her lord. Gianetti 





gazed intently upon the infant, her dark, deep eyes flash- 
| ed with an unearthly brightness, the blood seemed to 
mount in torrents to her face and her bosom heaved with 
quick and heavy breathings. ‘Scorpion !’’ she exclaim- 
ed as she seized the child with a fierce and sudden grasp. 
|, * Thou art the barrier to my bliss, the curse of Gianetti’s 
wishes,” the helpless innocent checked in the midst of 
| its sunny mirth knew not whether to weep or smile; 
| “ Yes! yes!’’ she continued, “ the eye of Rhudenbeck is 
there—his brow of beauty is thine! Imp! devil!’ and 
her eyes filled with tears as she rudely displaced the 
infant upon the floor. The footsteps and happy voices 
| of Rhudenbeck and his wife were now heard in the corri- 
| dor—Gianetti wishing to avoid their presence, was quit- 
ting the apartment when the Count and Countess appear- 
‘ed at the door. She started back. The smile of hypoc- 
|risy played upon her features. She curtseyed lowly to 
| Rhadenbeck and snatching up the babe, placed it in the 
father’s arms. 
| “Ah! Gianetti, my Spanish maid,” said Rhudenbeck, 
| “thou art more beautiful than when we parted ; by St. 
Dennis, those eyes will winfor thee a prince! what says 





| my Margaret; is she not beautiful ?” and as he said so, 
he kissed his smiling boy, who, delighted with his war- 


rior habiliments, was clinging and shouting with joy 
around his neck. 


“Yes, my Rhudenbeck,” replied the fond and guile- 
less wife, ‘she is indeed! Gianeui, I shall grow jeal- 
/ous of thee, if my Rbudenbeck is so lavish of his praise.” 
Gianetti turned from the gaze of Rhudenbeck—her 
jright hand seemed to seek for something beneath the 
‘folds of her drapery, and suddenly quitting the apart- 
‘ment, faintly articulated, “Good night, my lord and 
| lady !” 

“Is she not well, my Margaret?” inquired Rhuden- 
‘beck, as Gianetti departed. 

“ For aught I know, my lord,” replied Margaret, “ but 
from some cause to me unknown, of late, her mirthful 
| Spirits seem to have forsaken her; for hours will she sit 


J 


in the silence of her apartment, lost to every sense of 


| sound or sight, and when accosted, her replies are ever 
|short and sullen.” 

“Ah!” said Rhudenbeck, laughingly, “some lover 
jhas entrapped her; we must find him out, and if be be 
| worthy of her, Gianetti shall not want a dower. Come, 
my loved one, the shadows of night are gathering 
thickly around. I am weary and in need of rest; to 
morrow, with the dawn, ] must again depart.” 
| “Sd soon, my lord?” sorrowfully exclaimed she. 
“ Thou art ever absent; if it were not for thy image in 
ithe features of thy child, Heaven knows but my home 
would be a dreary one !” 

| “ Come, come, another month will quickly pass away,”’ 


} 


replied he, “ and then the din of arms will no longer strike 
‘upon the ear, the frown of war shall be exchanged for 
‘the smile of peace, and my presence again gladden the 
halls of my fathers,” 





The confiding creature fell upon his bosom, and in the 


} 
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exsiasy of present bliss and anticipated joy, passed to |! love had the beautiful Margaret fallen into the deepest 
the chamber of domestic love. But whither had Gian-|| repose. The brightest visions of bliss were peopling 
etti departed? In the deep twilight within her own | the atmosphere of her happy slumbers, while encircled 
room, she stood alone. The footsteps of Rhudenbeck | in her arms lay her rosy infant in the balmy sleep of 
and his wife, as they passed her door, was the first) innocence. God! could the heart of man forsake the 
sound to rouse her from her deep abstraction. She || couch of virtue for the embrace of vice? Yes, Rhuden- 
started as if a peal of thunder had burst upon her ear— beck could do this. In the warm breath of passion he 
the kiss of love, which, in their fondness, they fervently | could imprint the kiss upon the lips of Gianetti, and tell 
exchanged, fell on her heart like the bolt of death. || her that the wife of his bosom was to him as nothing— 
Faint, and almost falling, she clung to the door for sup-|| that she, Gianetti was the idol of his soul—that but for 
port. The receding sounds of their footsteps died gradu- || the bonds of wedlock, his Spanish angel, as he, in his 
ally away, but the closing of the heavy oaken door of passionate frenzy, was wont to call her, would now be 
the chamber of Rhudenbeck rung the knell of her the lady of his hall—the sunbeam of his existence. 
distraction. Sense forsook her, and falling on the floor, | Gianetti, like the daughters of the land of Spain, was 
she lay cold and lifeless in the arms of oblivion. What endowed with the warm, passionate, and dangerous feel- 
art thou, love? Mysterious and inexplicable spirit, art) ings of her sex. She had been seen, by the Countess, 
thou of Heaven or earth? Where is thy dwelling? in her own native vale, where, like a thing of light, she 
Thy name is the music of the spheres—thy essence the | moved the centre of the village throng. Attracted by 
adoration of Heaven. Like the light of the god of day, her modest bearing, and her rustic beauty, the Countess 
thy beams are felt in the breast of the peasant as well extended to her the hand of protection, and raised her 
as that of the prince. Rank finds in thy eye no favor,| from obscurity to splendor. Alas! she dreamed not 
wealth no respect. The distant lover is happy under that she was fostering an asp in her very bosom—pure 
thy holy influence, Power and oppression, at thy pre- | in her own thoughts, she suspected not crime in others, 
sence are forgotten. The warrior, on the bloody field, | and at the moment when she looked upon ber as a very 
values life but for thy inestimable blessing, and the | sister, Gianetti could have placed a poignard in the 


monarch in his crown and robes of ermine, regards them | heart of her benefactress. 

with disgust, if thy light falls not upon him. Thou art the | From a long sickness which followed, in giving birth 
cynosure of all hearts—the barque of beauty on the sea | to her babe, the Countess had been closely confined to 
of hope. Yet, beautiful as thou art in thy purity—terrific her chamber, and the young Gianetti entrusted with the 


art thou in thy hate. Then thou knowest no bounds |, domestic duties of the castle. It was in this capa- 


city that she first attracted and seduced tfe heart of 


of restraint, thou art guided by no rules of art; philoso-| 
Rhudenbeck ; passion usurped his throne of reason—he 


phy, and its pedant laws, are, by thee, disowned ; pity || 
is turned to revenge, and, like a demon, thou walkest| ‘saw Gianetti with the eyes of admiration, and in the 
abroad, carrying blight and desolation in thy path. She | ‘delirium of his heart, he sacrificed the honor of his bed 
that is more lovely than the dew-kissed lily of the morn-| 00 the shrine of crime. Like a broken vase of clirys- 
; ; tal which may be repaired, yet for ever must bear a 


ing, whose smile is mild as the beam of innocence, |, 
blemish, so is it with the wedded honor of the husband, 


in whose eye dwells the light of mercy, let bat the | 


cloud of suspicion overshadow the sky of her confidence, once parted with, it is for ever stained. Cunning may 
conceal the wound, but never can restore it to its pris- 


| tine beauty. So is it with the woman who has given to 
the winds the zone of virtue—the jewel of her life is 


and her blood is turned to poison—her sweetest feelings 
to the bitterest gall. 

Midnight had now arrived. In the same room in 
which Gianetti had abruptly left the Count and Coun- | 


tess, she was again standing—in her left hand she held || 
a small lamp, her right was resting upon the handle | °t what befals her—she is ripe for the deadliest deed. 


of the door, to which she placed her ear as if listening || So was it with Gianewti. She felt that while the Coun- 
for some expected sound. | tess éxisted, she must ever be the debased creature of 

“ Will he come?” said she, “or is he sound in the|) Rhudenbeck—she loved him madly—his very breath 
WA 'was, to her, life, his smile, to her, Heaven. What 


gone. The streamlet of her mind is stained—crime 
follows crime, ‘till desperate and despairing she cares 








arms of 
She could not speak the name—a strong shuddering then must have been her feelings when, folded in his 
came over her; it was the shudder of conscious guilt at arms, he told her the Countess alone prevented him 


the reflection of the past, and the thought of what was to, frem making her his bride; was it to be wondered at if 


come. | the most fearful passions took possession of her soul— 


A step was at length beard lightly to approach the | and they did. From that moment, in the solitude of 
door. Hurriedly she placed the lamp in the recess of | her heart, she vowed the destruction of the Countess. 
the window, and retired to the farthest corner of the | We shall not describe their meeting, their vows of pas- 
room. The door opened slowly and a figure, habited in|) sion, and their fearful loves. Let the veil of pity be 
the thick folds of a martial cloak, was seen to enter. | drawn over them. The hour of retribution is at hand. 

“ Gianetti!” the figure exclaimed. She sprang for- '| From the scene of crime Rhudenbeck again returned to 
ward. The mantle fell from the form, and the next! his chamber, where still lay the beautiful Countess and 
moment Rhudenbeck and Gianetti were in each other's her babe, in the arms of slumber. As he gazed upon 
arms. In the confidence of heart—in the affection of them, the iron of remorse entered deep into his soul; 
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he stood a thing of guilt at the couch of his wedded || assumed step of firmness quitted the apartment for her 
love. Tears gushed from his eyes, and in the contri- own chamber. She reached it, gazed wildly upon her 
tion of his soul he sank on his knees, and audibly asked | beauteous nursling—and bursting iato a flood of tears» 
the forgiveness of Heaven. The Countess, at the sound, | exclaiming, “‘ my child! my child!” sank unconsciously 
awoke from her slumber. The beams of an autumn | upon the couch. 
morning were struggling through the silken curtains of |, From the loopkole of the lowest vault of the eastle, 
the casement, and the memory of her lord’s departure | when the bell told out the hour of midnight, a faint light 
at once took possession of her mind. || was seen tocome. While followed by four of her do- 
“Ah! Rhudenbeck, so soon astir!” exclaimed she. || Mestics; servants of her father’s house, devoted to her 
“Yes, Margaret, the bell has sounded the morning: |! interests, in heart and soul, the Countess directed her 
watch—I can hear the horsemen in the court of the | St¢Ps t0 the chamber of Gianetti. On her couch she lay 
castle.” The Countess arose and looking upon her babe | in the deepest slumber, her cheek rested upon one hand 
with a mother’s love, exclaimed, “ my boy, as thou art in | and in the other was a small miniature, on which she 
features like thy father, may’st thou prove in honor and | had apparently been gazing. Quietly did the Countess 
in faith the same.” Rhudenbeck turned away—the shaft || Temove it, and held it to the tapers’ expiring flame. 


had entered his heart. When equipped he kissed the | Conviction was now beyond a doubt. It was the like- 


beautiful creature who hung around his neck : | ness of Rhudenbeck. Franticly she seized the helpless 

“ Let me see, my lord,” she exclaimed “ depart from | girl by the throat. Gianetti starting from her sleep and 
yd’ || Pendered desperate from the terror of the scene, with the 
| energy of despair extricated herself from the grasp of 
'\the infuriated Countess, and fled to the door of the 


his castle in the pride of honor and of heart—Gx 
blessing on thee, Khudenbeck !”” 
“ Nay, 'tis impossible,” replied the warrior, “ the morn- 


ing air will chill thy tender form—it cannot be,” and |; ; : . 
| to those of the tiger. The domestics already instructed, 


chamber—but she fled only from the fangs of the wolf 


once more embracing her, he was about to take his 


leave—but the Countess insisted thet she at least should | secured the helpless victim and stifling her cries convey- 


gaze from the little chamber where the evening before, || ed her to the vault of the castle—where stood a monk 


she had witnessed his approach with her boy and Gia- and two domestics by the side of a grave excavated in 


netti. Rhudenbeck felt as if Providence had marked him | ‘ve rock. In vain did she appeal to the mercy of the 


for the victim of remorse. It was the very spot from f ra 5 hh Se a on 
pas but some few minutes before he had parted from || E tp age ‘dog? ra vaatiga ReTams Ke ap 
the embrace of guilt. / : ’ , 
Hangingfon the arm of her lord—they reached the | The monk advanced, bewildered and trembling, Gianetti 
little apartment. Glianetti had fallen into a deep slum- | pressed the quem % her pallid lips, and the Reus epquans 
ber in the oaken chair. As they entered, she started the tomb received @ living tenant—Gianetti was no 
from her sleep, exclaiming —‘‘ Ah! Rhudenbeck, is it aa PE te eM pent calconnetin, Seiieedin 
ou?” The Countess, started back looked with amaz rned , 
an on the girl—the place, and her presence, at so «i inquired fur the Spanish girl. ‘‘ Follow me,” said the 
timely an hour, for the first time sent suspicion to her Countess wee had received him with a well dissembled 
beast: face. ‘She has changed her apartment, for a fitter and 


But the cloud was soon dispelled, for-as guilt is ever || "ore Welcome one.” She led the way to the vault— 
“Whither go you?” said Rhudenbeck, astonished at 





that it was the young Lord of Rhudenbeck to whom she | 
referred, and of whom, in her slumbers she had been 
dreaming. While her appearance at so strange an hour | 
was accounted for by the clamor of the warriors in the | 
court yard who had disturbed her slumbers. The bugle | 
at this moment sounded, and Rhudenbeck bade adieu to | 
his wife. 

The Countess overcome by her feelings sank into the 
chair—she raised her eyes to heaven to ask its blessing | 








the direction in which she was proceeding. 

“To the home of Gianetti!”—they passed on, when 
suddenly, she paused, and exclaimed, There! at the same 
time pointed te the cavern tomb. Rhudenbeck started 
back—on the covering was inscribed—TJ'he Home of 
Dishonor ! 

“* What, dead ?”’ he inquired in the agony of mind. 

“ Ay ! dead—knowest thou the cause?” exclaimed 
she, at the same moment prezented to his gaze the mini- 


on her lord and husband. Great God! what sight struck || ature she had snatched from the hand of Gianetti. 
upon her vision. Distinctly in the mirror she beheld || Rhudenbeck at once divined the sequel of her fate. That 
reflected, the figures of Rhudenbeck and Gianetti. In his, night he left the castle, never again to return. On the 
arms he held the Spanish girl, while their lips met in | field of he found a soldier's grave. Grief settled 
silent and pinitvinda teddies. Margaret's nen feeling | on the soul of the Countess. Like a lily chilled by the 
was frozen—she sat motionless as a statue, and it was | breath of winter, slowly she withered, and departed, in 
only when Gianeui who now stood looking from the win- |, the glory of her youth. The young heir of Rhudenbeck 
dow told her to come and gaze upon her gallant Rhuden- i grew to manhood and fame. No blot stained the 
beck !—that the chain of oblivion was broken. She || 8cutcheon of his honor, bright as his shield was the 
started from her seat—and her limbs trembled beneath | courage of his heart. In his life he was adored, in 








her. || death regretted—and his memory enshrined in the 





“ Not now, girl,” she said, “not now,” and with an | bosom of his people. 
37 





SCOTLAND.---STANZAS. 








Original. 
SCOTLAND. 


BY ANDREW M’MAKEN. 


Ou, Scotland, land of song and mirth, 
Of Helen’s love, and Bruce's glory, 
I worship at thy social hearth, 
And doat upon thine early story. 


Thy forest homes and vallies too, 

Where twang’d the bow and rung the quiver— 
Begirt with many a mountain blue, 

And streaked with many a shining river. 


Of Tweed and Tay, and “‘ Bonny Boon,” 

And Ayr, whose waves are brightly glancing, 
Along whose banks at sultry noon, 

The peasant flocks are gaily dancing. 


Here hath thy bards in other days, 

By silent glen, or blooming heather, 
With inspiration trill’d their lays, 

And link’d the burning words together— 


Words that have spread along each vale, 
Like heath-fires by the tempest driven, 

Or soothing wrought, ’neath shining mail, 
“ A feeling less of earth than Heaven.” 


My fancy hears a thrilling sound, 

Of pibroch to the battle pealing ;— 
Then swells the coronach around, 

A chieftain’s requiem revealing. 


I see on every rocky height— 
By day a smoky column streaming, 
By concert changed in troubled night, 
A beacon fire on each is gleaming. 


The dove returns—my dream is gone— 
The harp descending from the willow, 
By minstrel hands renews its tone, 
And peace is bending o’er each pillow. 


Original. 
STANZAS.—WHAT, WEARIED OF LIFE? 


“ Yes, I am sick, sick and wearied of life.” 

Wuat, wearied of life? in the morning of thy days, 

Ere half thy path thou’st threaded through life’s uncertain 
maze ? 

When Love's bright star might guide thee with pure 
unceasing light, 

And the sunny beams of hope are glorious and bright, 

When the beauties of the earth, and the images of sky, 

Are traced upon thy soul in Memory’s deepest dye ! 

When the rainbow of delight, thy pathway gildeth o'er, 

And the blithesome hours of youth come round thee as of 
yore, 

And the thoughts of loved young friends for ever pass’d 
away, 

Still rise before thy soul like beams of radiant day, 

re thy heart, like bird, went forth on restless wings to 
roam 

Throughout this earthly space, to seck a joyous home. 


| No marvel that thou tirest if thou thinkest e’er to find 

| Aught in this earth to satisfy—to glad immortal mind ! 

| The world is cold and selfish, and man, a base ingrate, 

| Repays thy lavish’d favors with scorn, yea, almost hate ; 

| Earth’s promises, though flatt’ring, are, oh! as false as fair, 

And man’s oft boasted honor has prov’d itself a snare. 

| Oh! trust not gaudy pleasures that lure but to betray, 

| Nor cling to earthly treasures that flee thee in a day, 

But look through earth’s dim vista to holy worlds above, 

Where skies are never clouded—but vales of peace and 

love ; 

Then when with earth thou’rt harrass’d, when friends 
have prov’d untrue, 

Oh, then thy clouded visions will take a brighter hue. 

Oh! turn to Him in faith who has sought thee with His 
love, 

Turn, ere the mandate’s sent from the sacred courts above ; 

Turn ere thy sands run out—thy last farewell be spoken— 

“Ere the silver cord be loos’d, the golden bow] be broken!”’ 

Turn, ere the “‘ Angel’s flight leave Bethesda’s waters 
still,” 

Ere thy last fond sigh is breathed—thy heart, in death, 
grows chill. 

By the reverence thou bearest thy parent’s prayer of love, 

By the orisons I’ve sent to Heaven’s throne above— 

By the glorious achievement—a Saviour’s dying hour— 


| The tears, the prayers, the groans, in Gethsemne’s 


moonlit bower— 
Oh! may’st thou pass securely over “ Jordan’s swelling 








wave,” 
| Reposing in the love of Him who died thy seul to save. 
H. 
Original. — 
TO 


ON THE OCCASION OF A TEMPORARY SEPARATION. 


Wuen the cares of the day, and its troubles are spent, 

Twilight’s moments should always to Memory be lent, 

For the sound of a word, or the sight of a flower, 

May revive a whole life-time in that single hour; 

Oh! think of me, then, when the day is declining, 

And stars that first smile, on the evening are shining ; 

When the vesper hymn warbled by voices I love, 

Wings softly to join with the chorus above. 

When the mild moonlight steals through the leaves of 
trees 

That shade our lov'd seat, and the gentle night-breeze 

Shall kiss from the blush of your soft cheek the tresses 

It rejoices to hold in its playful caresses ; 

As you trace on the mirror-like face of the lake 

The mellow’d reflections th’ unclouded stars make, 

Give one thought unto him who has been with you there, 

Those feelings of pleasure, so hallow’d, to share. 

And when the dear circle has gather’d at night, 

In our own cottage-parlor, so cheerful and bright, 

And sweet hopes are born in each kind, sunny smile, 

And the heart it rejoiceth with pleasure the while ; 

As in music or converse the hours pass away— 

In the calm; stilly eve at the close of the day, 

When ye bow round the altar in prayer, ere ye part, 

Let one thought fly to him who is present in heart. 
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REPENTANCE, CONVERSION AND REGENERATION. 8038 


nd Original. 
i! REPENTANCE, CONVERSION AND REGENERATION. 
e 
fl : TO THE REVEREND FRANCIS WOODWORTH. 
fair, tai 
BY SAMUEL WOODWORTH. 
re. 
y ioe 
“ In the creation thou canst surely see 
= A still far greater work of Deity ; 
vend A new creation of the fallen soul, 
In order’s orbit once again to roll ; 
ands For, oh! the human mind is now, alas! 
By nature, a chaotic, shapeless mass, 
~ Devoid of love and wisdom, truth and light, 
‘His And deeply shrouded in the shades of night; 
But He who gave the first creation birth, 
hove ; ’Tis He, alone, can renovate the earth, 
ome For this, His spirit, like a Heavenly dove, 
en!” Broods o’er the waters of our minds, in love, 
= If we consent to have our wills renewed 
With every evil love and lust subdued ; 
eath, “« Let there be light,”’ he says, and soon we find 
Truth, like a sunbeam, pouring o’er the mind. 
love, This light is good—and we confess it His, 
ie And first perceive the great Jenovan Is; 
sa Without which knowledge, in our sins we die, 
are The fate of all who thus the Lord deny: 
That He’s essential goodness in his love, 
slling Which warms and vivifies the hosts above ; 
And in His wisdom, pure essential truth, 
save Which is the light of Heaven itself, in sooth ; 
". This light exposes all the soul to view, 
With sinful passions that we must subdue 
By deep repentance—thus enjoins the word, 
| Repent, and be converted to the Lord. 
" This is our part of the great work; and we 
ent, Must set about it soon, and earnestly, 
ent, For this is opening wide the mental door, 
When the Lord knocks, which sin had barred before ; 
Thus washing in Bethesda’s pool, ’tis plain 
Will make us clean from sin’s corroding stain, 
Dg; And put away our evils ere they rise 
In dark array before the Saviour’s eyes. 
“Cease to do evil,” is the next command, 
ves of To which he claims obedience at our hand, 
And if obeyed, with hope our bosoms swell, 
pose For we have learned the art of doing well. 
eeces He next creates a firmament, we find, 
To separate between the sensual mind 
And Heavenly thoughts, and loves which mount on high, 
Py To hold communion with the Deity. 
there, We now perceive two natures in the soul, 
The spiritual and earthly—the control, 
The former elaims—and this is order’s plan, 
That all must yield to the internal man. 
nd For now we first perceive, and gladly own 
That all our goodness comes from God alone, 
Who, in us, worketh but to will and do 
His own good pleasure—this we feel is true. 
" By this new light, with judgment now we see, 


That as all goodness comes from Deity, 





|| So all the evils of this heart of ours 

| Must be ascribed to the infernal powers, 

| And so adjudged to bell—from whence they rise ; 

| This is true judgment in Jehovah's eyes. 

} So the oppressed affections are relieved 

} From their accusers when the truth’s received, 

|| And thus we judge the fatherless, when we 

| Teach others to adore the Defty, 

| And thus we plead the widow’s eause, in sooth, 

| When we instruct inquirers after truth. 

We must be gentle, tractable and mild, 

| Receiving truth just like a little child. 

| We must deny ourselves in thought and word— 

| Take up our Cross, and follow with the Lord, 

| And if the Cross too heavy should appear, 

| We pray for grace, and strength to persevere, 
And not stand still, and for assistance wait 

| To lift the burthen that appears too great. 

Thus saith the Lord to Israel’s pilgrim sons, 

| Cry not tome. Go forward, Ransomed ones, 

Put your own shoulders to the wheel, and when 

| Ye pray in active faith, I'll help you then.” 
We must abstain from sin in thought and act, 

‘| And search our hearts for secret sins, in fact, 

|, For self-examination will disclose 

| A host of ambushed and insidious foes, 

| Which we must fight against, and put away, 

Before we can expect to win the day ; 

| And thus we must proceed from strength to strength, 

Until our Saviour crowns the work at length. 








| After six days, with Peter, James and Jobn, 

| From the high mountain which we stand upon 

| We shall behold the great Transfigured One, 

' With gracious visage shining like the sun, 

And raiment like the ligt, as white and clear, 

| As whilom to the three he did appear, 

| For, oh! these three were faith and love combined 
With holy works in the regenerate mind, 

Then to our view the Saviour stands confest, 

God over all, and that for ever blest. 


Through six successive states we thus must toil 
| Keeping our eveuing lamps well trimmed with oil, 
While we with patient resignation wait 

The coming of our Lord, that Sabbath state 
Which we account most holy—then to meet 
The glorious Bridegroom, and with him to eat 
The marriage supper. Then temptations cease, 
And all within is happiness and peace ; 
Then our week's labor will be crowned with rest, ; 
And the regen'rate soul be truly blest ; . 
This is the Sabbath we're enjoined to keep ; 
And sanctify, before in death we sleep. 


WITHOUT reason, as on @ tempestuous sea, we are 
the sport of every wind and wave, and know not, ‘till 
the event hath determined it, how the next billow will 
| dispose of us; whether it will dash us against a rock, or 











| drive us into a quiet harbor.—Lueas on Happiness. 
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And though no more the burning ray 
Of Passion’s Sun may shine, 
The moonlight of Memory 
Will glad my lone decline: 


SECOND VERSE. 








Thy spirit-voice, on Life’s dark tide, 


Will charm from every ill,— 


Bid every stormy wive subside, 
And whisper—‘ Peace, be still.’ 











LITERARY 


LITERARY REVIEW. | 


Tue Man at Arms: Harper & Brothers.—This novel is the 
latest production of the indefatigable, prolific, and intellettual | 
James. The field which he has selected for the present dis- | 
play of his genius, has already been occupied by him in the 
production of his Huguenots and others of his writings—the 
action of the novel being at that memorable period—the strug- 
gle between the Catholics and Protestants in France. Although 
in his former works he has drawn the scenes and personages | 
of those days with a fidelity of truth and historical knowledge, | 
as to leave an opinion that all interest, in that quarter, must 
have been exhausted, yet we find him again on the same course, 
fresh and vigorous in the race, and reaching the goal with his 
imagination nothing impaired. The productions of James are 
always marked by a strong desire to exalt morality, truth and 
virtue. He dives into the secret recesses of the heart—he 
touches the sweetest chords of the human breast—he plucks the 
child of virtue from the grasp of vice, and casts the mantle of 
ideal beauty and historical truth around the scenes and char- | 
acters of his fertile imagination. In his writings, you meet 
with no overstrained and uncouth personages—creatures, the 
offspring of a morbid mind—abortions of humanity. You find | 
no character but which might have lived, no incident but which 
might have occurred. There is no striving after effect, no try- 
ing to create something surprisingly grand and beautiful, and 
after all, producing only a deformity—an incubus of mind. 
James, at all times, discovers a thorough acquaintance with 
the country and historical associations of the period on which 
he founds the incidents and characters of his novels. You find 
in them no modern conceptions amalgamated with those of 


antiquity, no personages who are made to act and speak in | 
olden times, in the deeds and language of the present day— 
the prevailing characteristics of the most of our modern nove- | 
lists, who too often mistake exaggeration for nature, inflated 
phraseology for beauty of style, and petite detail for graphic | 
description. With him, all is perfect and natural. Look, too, 
with what ease he at once introduces his characters to his rea- | 
ders—how skilfully he blends the individual with the scene—a 
few bold touches of the pen, and you have the landscape be- 
fore your eyes as vivid, almost, as reality. Again, here are 
our novelists at fault. They appear to think it requisite that | 
the smallest minutie of a country must be elaborately depicted | 
and defined before they can present their characters to the 
reader, and when they are presented, they generally accord 
not at all with their intents, but look as intruders, foreign in | 
act, thought and word—but with our author, all is in keeping— 
a skilful blending of color—a universal harmony pervading the | 
whole. The Man at Arms, although, perhaps, not equal to 
the Huguenots—Richelieu—Attila, and a host of others, is, | 
nevertheless, a work that can challenge competition with any 
author of the present day. The character of Henry de Cerons 
is beautifully conceived—a young soul of honor, who stakes his 
all upon his courage, and achieves the meed of love, fortune, | 
aod renown. The Prince of Condé is one of those creations in | 
which our novelist is so happy in delineating—a high-minded | 
warrior—the flower of chivalry, daring and doing the acts of 
heroiem and faith. The death ofthis prince is one of the many 
powerful sketches which James, alone, can so faithfully de- \ 
scribe. The characters of Stuart — Martin Vern, Solomon 
Ahar, Moric Edom, are all excellent, while the two heroines, | 
Leovise Blancard and Miriam, are bright and beautiful beings, | 
sweet illusions of an inspired mind. The iucidents are nume- |' 
rous and stirring, being a succession of battles, and hair- || 
breadth escapes, nor can we withhold our approbation of the | 
thrilling description of the Massacre of Paris, which closes the 
volume. This chapter, alone, would stamp any writer an | 
author of the highest order. 

Master Humenrey'’s Crock: Lea & Blanchard. — The | 
eighth and ninth number of this capital work by Boz, is be- 
fore us. Of its high character the preceding numbers have 
given substantial proof, The same excellence marks the pre- | 
sent one, while the neat typography aad illustrations eatitie | 
At to commendation and support. 





REVIEW. 





Baccnus; aw Essay ons THE Nature, Causes, Errects 
AND Cure or INTEMPERANCE, by Ratpu Barnes Grinprop: 
J. & H. G. Langley, New York.—This is a reprint from the 
London edition of the Prize Essay, composed for the New Brit- 
ish and Foreign Temperance Society. Its tenets are the advo- 
cacy of Temperance in the strictest form, illustrated by a 


| collection of important facts, shewing the baneful effects of 


intoxicating liquors on individual happiness and welfare, and 
their destructive influence on the intellectual and moral powers 
of man as well as upon his social virtures and domestic enjoy- 
ments. The work is well written, and we trust, that it will go 


far to disseminate a hatred to this frightful destroyer of the 


mental and physica) happivess of man. 


Tue Rose or SHaron ror 1841: P. Price.—This annual 
is intended as a religious remembrancer, adapted to the taste 
of ail sects and restricted by no creed whatever. The contents 
are various, and for the most part, fairly written. Among the 
prose articles we may instance that of “ Felicia Hemans,” by 
Horace Greely, conceived in a true love of her genius and 
character, and admirable in its style of composition. The 
Twin Sisters, by J. B. Thayer, is also well treated, and the story 
of Pereene, by Mrs. C. M. Sawyer, is deserving of praise. 
To the poetry, we cannot award our strongest approbation; 
like the most of this class of writing of the present day, it is 
only passable—rhyme with pretty words being too often mista- 
ken by the writers and received by the mass, for poetry. It is 
not the stringing of words and rhymes together, that constitutes 
poetry—it is widely different. Poetry is a love of the beauti- 
ful in nature, expressing its adoration of its objects in the spon- 
taneous outgushings of the soul. Nevertheless, there is mueh to 
approve of in this annual. The plates are in the first style of 


| the art, equal to any thing of the kind which has yet issued 


from the American burin. It is beautifully printed, tastefully 
bound, and altogether, a present well fitted for the youth of 
both sexes. 

LeTTerRs AND Speecnes oN various sussects, by Lord 
Brougham: Carey & Hart.—These volumes are a compilation 
of some of the most remarkable productions of this profound 


| statesman and author. The letters on National Education, 


and the Education of the People, will be prized by every phi- 
lanthropist for their perspicuous exposition of the subject, and 
their fervent advocacy of the cause, One speech, we believe, 
is, for the first time, published in America—that memorable 
one delivered in the House of Commons, in answer to Peel's 
charges against the Education Committee. The circumstances 


which elicited it, were singular, and showed how retentive was 


his memory, and how felicitous his command of language. 
Called upon unexpectedly—quite unprepared, and laboring 
under every disadvantage from the premeditated trickery 
of his accuser, it was then that he delivered this celebrated 
harangue, which, for withering sarcasm, playful ridicule, and 


| power of language, was, perhaps, never surpassed by even any 
| of his own writings or orations. The other contents of the 


volumes, although pertaining to subjects of foreign policy, are, 
nevertheless, beautiful productions, and will be perused with 
pleasure and instruction by every statesman, orator and Jover 


i of his brilliant wit and purity of style. 


Tue Povitictan’s Manvat: William Wilson.—This is the 
title of a small volume containing the Constitution of the Uni- 
ted States and of New York, also the Formation of the Judi- 
ciary—the Common School system, and the various duties of 
all the State, County and Town officers of New York. As a 
book of reference, it will prove extremely useful, embracing in 
its pages a large quantity of political and civil information. 
The author, or rather compiler, George Le Row, A. M. appears 
to have executed his task with correctness and ability. 

Borper Beacies: Cerey & Hart.—A new novel by the 
author of Richard Hurdis. This is decidedly an improvement 
upon his former production, containing more natural characters 
and greater fluency of style. The plot is well conceived, 
perspicuous and stirring in its arrangement and exciting in its 
denovement. We venture to recommend it to the reading 
community.—G. & C. Carvill. 
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Jacx Asnore: Carey & Hart.—This is one of those Nauti- 
eal novels, which of late years have, to a considerable extent, 
been popular among the readers of light literature ; a passion 
for which, was engendered by the writings of Marryatt, and 
while these were marked with delicacy of language and natu- 
ral incidents, deserved and received a liberal encouragement— 
but Marryatt presuming upon his success, ventured to overstep 
the modesty of nature and run riot in the regions of folly. The 
author of Jack Ashore, is too much addicted to this—he appears 
to hold vo restriction over his expressions, he gives loose to 
the excited impulses of his imagination and deals out broad- 
sides of oaths and asseverations without the least regard to 
morality or the delicacy of his readers. We are sorry for this, 
as it serves to militate against his success, and Mr. Howard is 
an author, who, without doubt, is eadowed with the faculty of 
invention, the principal and essential ingredient in a novel- 
writer. However, we can assure those individuals who are uot 
over fastidious that they will in Jack Ashore, find much to 
amuse them.— Wiley & Putnam. 


THEATRICALS. 

Tue Park has once more commenced successful operations 
for the season. “ The divine Fanny!” which appellation, by 
the way, we cannot see the wit or meaning of, for the first fort- 
night continued to draw a series of the most fashionable and 
crowded houses. There has been upon this lady, however, 
lavished an inordinate and almost fulsome adulation that very 
much reflects upon the character of our country. Genius at all 
times deserves, and should receive, the generous meed of en- 
couragement, but when we observe a servile worship, an utter 
prostration of common sense and a sacrifice of every feeling of 
self-respect ou the shrine of folly, we cannot but pause in pity 


and exclaim in disgust— {| 


“Can such things be 

And overcome us like a summer cloud, 

Without our special wonder.” 

We marvel much if such ebullitiens of popular approbation | 
were ever manifested to the best and greatest of our forefathers, 
who achieved our rights and liberties at the peril of their lives. 
It is almost sacrilege, we know, to express such a supposition, 
the comparison of character and circumstances being so widely 
different, but it is impossible for us not to put forth our hearty 
disapproval of the silly conduct evinced by our city during the 


professional career of this lady. That she is the mistress of her 


art—the very goddess of grace and motion, we readily and 
cheerfully admit. That she should receive the warmest demon- 
strations of public patronage we also allow—but there is a point 
when admiration merges into folly—and should receive the 
censure of every individual of sense and spirit. For the honor 
of our city, we trust, however, that it was only the heated fancies 
of foreign minds, actuated by foolish habits, and a few of the 
youthful hearts of our own community, intoxicated by the faci- 
nating figure and elegance of the beautiful danseuse. Partly 
during the engagement of this lady, and afterwards, Mr. Buck- 
stone, the successful dramatist of above a hundred pieces, which 
have delighted almost every play-goer, performed a series of 
characters in his own productions. His acting is of that quaint, | 
quiet, natural style that is not adapted to suit the mass, conse- | 
quently an inferior actor with buffoonery and grimace will be 
more likely to command the applause of the million, but in. 
the performances of Mr. Buckstone there is a truth to nature, 





ment the moment it is set in motion. The early part of the 
performance is particularly so and might, we think, be altered 
to the great advantage of the piece. One thing let us especially 
commend to his notice, a judicious curtailment of the passages 
abounding with too much inflated sentiment, which in their situ- 
ation are altogether out of place and detract much from the 
strength of Mr. Power’s own representation. However well he 
may speak the language, still a feeling will implant iteelf in 
the breast, that he whose accustomed province is the ridiculous 
can never tread in that of the sublime. His “ Last Legs,” 
is all that the lover of fun can desire, a more amusing trifle per- 
haps was never seen. The “ Happy Man” although not equal 
| to this production is neverth eless a capitai entertainment. 


Otympic.—This little Theatre has been redecorated with 
| great taste, and is in the full tide of fortune. This establish- 
| ment is entitled to particular consideration and support for the 
| neatness, correctness and decorum, which every where pervades 
| both the audience and stage department, and while the same 
| attention is manifested by Mr. Mitchell, we are sure his exer- 

i tions will meet with acorrespouding patronage from the public. 


Tre New Nartronat is nearly completed, and opens early 
the present month. Report speaks highly of the beauty and 
| elegance of the building. In our next we shall take an oppor- 
tunity to inform our readers of the quality of the performers 
| and performances. 





EDITORS’ TABLE. 


To ovr Susscrisers.—At the commencement of the present 
| Volume we took occasion to express our pl e at the numer- 
| ous and unprecedented accession to our subscription list—and 
we are now proud to acknowledge an additional increase of 
| nearly five thousand new names, in the short space of six 
months. A strong evidence of the high character of the publi- 
cation. The contents of the next volume, we promise our sub- 
| scribers, will in no way fall deficient in their accustomed excel- 
| lence. We have made arrangements with several new contribu- 
| tors whose writings have placed them high in the ranks of liter- 
j ture. These added to the valuable names which already have 
_ adorned and will still continue to illumiue our pages, must place 
_ the “ Companion” in the very foremost walk of American Maga- 
zines. 

The typographical department which is one of its particular 
| characteristics, will receive our strictest attention. The engra- 

vings which have elicited the highest encomiums, will still be 
| confided to the execution of that admirable artist, Dick, while 
the musical branch of the work is under the critical acumen 
and scientific taste of a distinguished composer. With these 
| remarks we close our thirteenth volume, suggesting, to such as 
are not already subscribers, that the November number will 
afford them an excellent opportunity to add their names to the 
roll of our already numerous supporters. 





Buxxer Hitt Monument Farr.— This being an affair devi- 
sed and executed by the daughters of Massachusetts, to acquire 
sufficient funds to aid in the completion of this great national 
undertaking, we consider that an outline of the order of the 
exhibition, and an enumeration of the principal names of the 
fair creatures who contributed the offerings of their mind and 
| labor on the occasion, will wot be out of place, and also will 


and a just conception of character which will ever command | gratify our distant Lady Companions, who may have heard of 


the praise of the judicious. The opinion of one of which is! 
“ worth a whole theatre of others.” The next star in the thea- 
trical hemisphere was the facetious and mirth-inspiring son of 
Momus, Mr. Power, who for three weeks contrived to keep the 
risible faculties of his patrons in continual play. In the course 
of his engagement, several new pieces were produced, among 
which we may particularize “How to Pay Rent,” “ His Last 
Legs,” and “ The Happy Man.” The first of which, written by | 
himself, is a very entertaining farce, although some of its scenes — 


are of too prosy a character, quenching the spirit of merri- | 


it, but cannot, from vague information, acquire any correct idea 
of its extent and character. In all ages and couvtries the most 
memorable actions which have obtained the meed of praise, 
' either for moral, intellectual or charitable character, have been 
greatly indebted to the harmonizing influence of woman. In 
whatever station of life you find her, you find that the better 
virtues of the heart are there. Look at her in the confiding 
purity of soul, staking her all on the being that she loves, If 
adversity come, and the barque of domestic bliss should founder, 
to the last moment of existence she will cling to the mate of 
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her bosom—murmuring not, or repining, but with her sweet 
face smiling away the gloom of Wespondency and shining in 
her love hike the sun of the morning through a rainbow of 
tears. In her moments of prosperity, how beautiful she ap- 
pears, moving like an angel in the robes of purity, diffusing | 
bliss and happiness around, and when the cry of misery falls 
upon her ear, is she not the first to seek out the sufferer and 
breath the balm of comfort on his wound, to extend the hand 
of welcome and to bestow the boon of charity? It was reser- 
ved for the ladies of Massachusetts to complete what their 
husbands and fathers had begun, and how nobly they have 
accomplished their object, after ages will bear them witness, 
when they point to the pillar of Freedom, and exclaim “ Behold 
the offering of beauty to the memory of the brave.” Quincy 


Hall, which was devoted to the purpose, is three hundred feet, 


six inches, and was divided into five different sections, in which 
were erected tables on each side, containing the wares offered 
for sale, the produce of which sales, is to be expended in the 
completion of Bunker Hill Monument. As you entered the 
Hall from South Market street, the first object which greeted 
your sight on the left, was the talented authoress, Mrs. Hale, in 
the capacity of Editress, distributing a petite daily paper, 
containing the news of the fair and a list of the various articles 
for sale—next to her was the Post office, attended by the Misses 
Walter and Crowninogshicld—immediately opposite was Mrs. 
C. Green, and several ladies from Lynn ; passing from this you 
now entered Section second, where you found the following 
ladies of Boston in charge of the different numbered tables: 
No. 5—Mrs. T. Turner, Mrs. Bailey; 6 and 7—Mrs. Warren, 


Mrs. Rellins, Mra. W. Appleton, Mrs. Mills, Mrs. Prescott, Mrs. \} 


W. H. Elliott, Mrs. Dexter, Mrs. Page, Mrs. Francis, Mrs. | 
Parker and Miss Gardner. In Section third, No. 9—Mrs. Froth- | 
ingham and Mrs. Homer; 10—Mrs. Darracott; 12—Mrs. Ewer 
and Mra. Joseph Hale; 28—Mrs. Albert Fearing and Miss 
Emmons ; 29—several pretty Orphan Children ; 30—Mrs. Josiah 
Bradlee and Mrs. Wales ; 32—Mrs. Derby. Io section fourth, 
15—the Misses Prentiss ; 17—Miss Pierpont ; 19—Mrs. Kendall ; 
21—Mrs. Beals; 24—Mrs. Wheelwright and Miss Russell ; 25—_ 


speare, said, that he who triés to recommend him by select 
quotations, will succeed like the peasant io Hierocles, who, 
when he offered his house for sale, carried a brick in his 
pocket as a specimen, so will the same remark be applicable to 
Shaksperian lecturers. As this, however, is only our opinion, 
as far as regards the subject matter, it does not, in the least, 
detract from the excellent quality of Mr. Tasistro’s composi- 
tion. It was conceived with infinite judgment, and clothed 
in most classical language. It showed a profound acquaintance 
with bis subject, and was deserving of the approbation of every 
admirer of the poet. His assertion that Othello ts never jeal- 
ous, was a proposition, however, that will admit of much argu- 
ment before it can be received as a truth. 


Mozart’s Don Giovann1.—QOur readers will be apt to censure 
us, for publishing the article of Mozart's Don Giovanni, as origi- 
nal, whea it has already appeared in Colburn’s New Monthly, 
for August, and since, in some of the American papers. The 
fault however, is not with us. The manuscript was placed in 
our hands as eriginal, and as such, introduced into the pages 
of the Ladies’ Companion. When we became aware of the 
error, we lost no time in apprising the authoress, who immedi- 
ately forwarded the following vote, from which it will be seen, 
that both, Mrs. Ellet and ourselves, have been deceived by the 
singular behavior of the London publisher. 


“ The translator of ‘ Mozart’s Don Giovanni,’ owes an expla- 
nation to the Editor, and readers, of the Ladies’ Companion, to 
account for the appearance of the same article, as original, in 
Colburn’s New Monthly, for August. The story was sent many 
months ago to the London publisher, not as a contribution to 
his magazine—but as a specimen of a small volume of similar 
Tales—which on certain conditions, would be forwarded for 
publication in the New Monthly. No answer to the communi- 


_ cation being received, the writer thought no more of it, and in 


Mrs. Cartwright; 26—Miss Weatworth; and in Section fifth, i 


22—Mrs. Loring and Mrs. Haughton. We are sorry we cannot 
also enumerate the names of the ladies of the various towns, 
who so laudubly contributed their works and attendance on 
the occasion, but we are confident they will exonerate us from 
any feeling of partiality, solacing their hearts with the sweet 
reflection, that Charity is ever most beautiful when clothed in 
the guise of silence. We are happy to hear that the sum col- 
lected was twenty-five thousand dollars, which will nearly finish 
the monument. 


Ma. Tasistro’s Lectures on Suaxspeare.—We attended 
the first of a series of lectures which this gentleman purposes to 
give during the coming winter, in New-York. His disserta- 
tion upon the writings of the immortal bard, hke the generality 
of such compositions partook more of the character of an ele- 
gant eulogy than a critical analysis. This must ever be the 
tone of Shaksperian lectures, for, to attempt to define the 


June last, sent the article in question, with some others, to the 
Ladies’ Companion, not anticipating its appearance in the 
London magazine. E. F. Ever.” 


American Propuctions.—We are not much disposed to 
devote the pages of the “ Ladies’ Companion,” at any time to 
remarks upon Mechanical productions, the nature of our work 
not permitting us to pass beyond the prevince of polite litera- 
ture, but in the present instance we are tempted to depart from 
our accustomed rule and express our admiration at the beautiful 
display of American ingenuity which we witnessed on a recent 


| visit to the SPLENDID CARRIAGE REPosITORY of F. W. Creemer 


genius of the poet by the trade of a discourse, however inge- 


niously conceived or admirably delivered, is utterly umpossi- 
ble. That genius embraces such an infinite variety of subjects, 
such a profound knowledge of the human mind—that nothing 
but a loug acquaintance with, and a careful study of his wri- 
tings cam impart a thorough knowledge of their character. 
When we reflect that there is hardly a scene in either of his 
plays but what teems with practical axioms, and domestic 
wisdom, precepts and doctrines fitted to all classes of socrety— 
a fertility of invention unprecedented in any time—a historical 
acquaintance with almost every age and country, a deep know- 
ledge of the human heart, and all these displayed with the most 
correct skill, and arrayed in the most convammate phrasevilogy, 
that there is nothing lef undone, or that the appetite of imagi- 
nation can desire for more—can such creations of the poet be, 
therefore, properly defived in the short space of a lecture! 
Their beauties may be pointed out, and excellently illustrated, 
but as Johasom has, in his criticism on the writings of Shak- ! 


‘ 


& Co., ia Canal street. The extreme luxury of life appears to 
be centred here in this species of elegaut convenience. The 
most sumptuous furnishings and appointments being lavished, 
with an extravagance of taste and beauty on their construction, 
as almost to make you realize the pictures of fairy romance. 
The enterprise and skill of the proprietors are in the highest 
degree deserving of the approbation of the American public for 
the high perfection to which they have brought this beautiful 
line of art. 


Nortice.—It is requisite that it should be distinctly under- 
stood that the year of the Ladies’ Companion commences in 
Mey or November. All subscriptions ezpire, either with the 
April or October number. Persons receiving the frst number 
of a new volume, are considered as subscribers for the whole 
year, and payment will be insisted upon. It is the duty of 
every subscriber to give notice at the office, personally, or by 
letter post-paid, if he desire the work stopped, and not to per- 
mit it to be forwarded to his address for several months after the 
year has expired. When a person once causes his name to be 
registered, it is not for any definite period—but so long as he 
suffers the work to come in his name, he is answerable for the 
subscription, (see Judge Thompson and Judge Williams’ de- 
cisions.) whether it is takea from the post office, or allowed to 
remain there by the person whose name it bears. No sub- 


| scription can be transferred without the consent of the office, 


otherwise the person first subscribing, is beld responsible. 
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